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EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


—~p— 
OHAPTER XII. 
“I pang not! Oh! Idare not! She would 
80 angry ! ” 


These were the words which came from 
poor Dorothy’s trembling lipe in reply to the 
doctor's appeal to her to confide in her cousin. 
May shrank back with a pained look on her 
kind face as she answered,— 

re Iam never angry with you, Dolly.” 

She does not mean you,’ whispered Dr. 
Macdonald. Then going back to hia chair by 
orothy’s sofa, he abel her, “If you are in 
trouble why not confide in someone? Sarely 
your grief would be easier to bear? ” 

Dorothy only shook her head. 

“She would not let me!” 

iss earns oF said Dr. Macdonald, 
gently, don’t you know you are safe in your 
uncle's house?’ Noone can molest you here 
without Lord Vivian's knowledge. You have 
nothing to do but to keep up your spirits and 
Set well. Your cousin and her nurse will see 














{A STRANGE WOOING !] 


aw no one comes near you against your 
wishes.” 
Dorothy turned her face away with a sigh. 
“Don't you trust them?” asked the doc- 


* Perfectly; buat they can't help it. No 
locks or bars can keep me free. The moment 
I am alone she comes!” 

“Then, my poor child, the remedy is 
simple: you must never be left alone,” 

“Bat that would make her angry. And, 
oh ! you don’t understand! I dare not anger 
her. Iam in her power!” 

A less experienced man might have pressed 
more questions, bat Dr. Macdonald did not 
ask a single other one; he only took the little 
wasted hand in his and bade the girl good-bye 
as kindly as though ske had been a little child 
he had known for years. 

May Delaval followed him from the room. 
She knew her mother would expect to see 
him before he left the house, but she wanted 
a few words with him first. The solemnity 
of his manner almost frightened her as he 
turned into her boudoir. 

* Lady May, do you fee! brave enough to 








fight that poor child’s battle? I warn you 
it is no easy one.” 

“I will do what heart and strength can!” 
answered May. ‘Iam very fond of Dorothy, 
and I can't bear to see her in this state!” 

“Mr, Goldsmith told me your theory on the 
subject.” 

‘* J expected you to laugh at it.” 

“My dear young lady, I have seen too many 
strange things to laugh at any honestly-be- 
lieved theory. In the present case I think 
with you your cousin's illness is of the mind, 
not the body. I believe that some person has 
obtained a remarkable inflaence over her, and 
is now using it for a cruel purpose.” 

*“ And that is mesmerism ? ” 

“Not precisely, Mesmerism has done 
much usefal work, and worked many cures; 
but it has one fearful risk. In the hands of 
an unscrupulous person it can be put to a 
perverted use. I believe, Lady May, that this 
would explain your cousin’s state, The will 
is not a strong one, that oncs conquered by the 
experimenter it would be easy enough to throw 
her into a state of hypnotism.” 

May shook her head. 
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«*T never heard of euch @ thing.” 

‘It means paralysis of the will. In such 
cases the poor victim has literally no will at 
all, but is a- helpless too! inthe hands-of 
superior force, Before now; Lady May; men 
have committed murders, and even taken 
their own life while in this fearful condition.” 

May shuddered. 

‘* Yourden’t mean that ——” 

He understood the broken sentence. 

“JT don’t mean that poor Miss Courtenay 
has killed anyone, or done any similar heinous 
sin, but it looks to me as though the poor girl 
had been led to some rash act of which she 
bitterly repents. When in her natural state the 
inflaence is abhorrent to her, but she is power- 
lesa to shake it off. She probably knows it 
would be an immense relief to tell you every- 
thing, and yet she has been brought into such 
complete subjection to a stronger will she 
dares not speak.” 

May’s eyes gleamed with anger. 

“And you think this is right? You, a 
man, permit such crue! persecution to go 
unpunished ?” 

“Softly, softly,” pleaded the doctor. ‘Firstly 
I do not think it right, but very, very 
secondly, I do not mean it to go unpun 
but remember I saw Miss Courtenay for the 


first. time to-day, and the case ia one of almost’ 


eled difficulty.” 


‘*Forgive me,’’ said Ma pertitently 4 
it makes me frantic when I see, Dorothy 


this.’’ f 
“The, difficulty is to break the spells’ “A 
person once thrown into the atate of hyp 
tism is peotliarly liableto iy om I cannot 
explain it to you, Lady May, but ifthe will 
hae once been subdued into complete subm 
sion, meetings bééween the victimoand 
tyrant are by no’ means necessary, Miss 
Courtenay’s enémy {you see I adous gow own 
term) possesses the powers I ore with, 
she could influence your cousin from any 


“Tt sounds like -witchcraft.’’ 

“Such cases ate rare in the_extreme. I 
would never, not even to save-tlife, allow any- 
one I cared for to be subjected to such an 
influence, sines the spell cannot be. broken 
against the wish of the operatar.”’ 

“Are you ‘sure of that?” asked May, 


gravely, 

“Not quite. But think for 
Dread of this mysterious influence is i$ 
in your cousin’s every word, and yet she dares 
do nothing to free herself. She knows a :word 
to you Ms, help her, but she is too frightened 
to speak it.” ‘ 

‘‘ And she is to suffer like this for life?” 

‘‘T hope not, The spell must be broken. 
Surely pressure can be put on this woman to 
indnuce her to free her victim. From Mr, 
Goldsmith I gathered you knew who it was.” 

*' T believe I do.” 

‘‘ And you will tell me? Of course, your 
confidence is sacred.” 

May hesitated, 

‘* My mother would never forgive me if she 
knew I brought such a charge. She and papa 
are both infatuated with the younylady. She 
comes of a family equal to our own, and is of 
great beauty.” 

‘Is is possible you mean Mrs. Westwood’s 
niece and companion, Miss Desmond ?” 

** Yes, it ia possible. You -kuow her?" 

“‘T have met her.” 

‘* And you think she possesses this gift?” 

‘‘As she and her aunt have made a hand- 
some income between them for years by mes- 
meric cures, T know she has the power. Mrs. 
Westwood pursues her profession secretly, and 
under an assumed name, I don’t believe one 
of the people who'associate with her at Scar. 
borongh or the Isle of Wight have an idea 
how she spends her time in London, I fancy 
her own son does not suspect the trath.” 

** Bat you know it,” 

‘(I know the ladies have lived at Brompton 
for some years during the season, and have 
won for themselves considerable renown by 
their reputed cures. I might never have 


guegeed their identity but for being called in 
to attend the elder during a sharp illness, 
Mrs. Westwood was induced to confide in me. 
Her niece had left her and gone abroad ; she 
was getting old, and I think the life.she led 
undermined her health.” 

“Oh, Dr. Macdonald, it all seems so clear! 
It is Cyril Westwood who loved Dorothy and 
has been made to forsake her, and his mother 
always wanted him to marry hie cousin. 
Don't you think it all looks plain?” 

‘** Yes,"’ agreed Macdonald thoughtfully, 
‘‘up to a certain peint; these two,@women, 
both endowed with fatal mesmeric powers, re- 
solved to se te Miss Courtenay and her 
lover; thna far I follow you perfectly, but I 
gather that Mr. West 
cruel scheme has succeeded perfectly ; them | 
why need they torture,the poor child ‘fax 
ther?” ee Piss 

May shivered. ‘ . 
Ee om did she mean by,saying I was 

?’ 

* There are certain persons who, from 
some onstitutional pecaliarity, resiat all 
efforts to mesmerise them; 


affect. Re 

“But Dorethy 

“Still sheta highly sensi 
tion, which exp Be 


I glad \you have: 
not find your confider 
Very different ‘was 
Countess. He told La 
nay was certainly in¢ 
and good nursing 


isin Africa.. The } Miss 


nadie end| 
of the pumber. People in perfect end 
i fancies are usually ard | 


the part you ascribe to hith. He would neve 
have left Miss Courtermy after his sopen 
allusion to her without sdme’ reason, nti) 
to-day I deapaired of finding a motive; now] 
cam see it clearly.’ While under his cousin's 
influence the poor girl was induced to write to 
him a letter that parted them for ever." 

* Bat what it be about?” 

“A hundred things. Remember, the reg] 
author of it would be not Miss Courtenay, byt 
Maude-Desmond. Knowing the character-of 
the man she had to deal with, it would be 
easy to her to write a letter which, while 
parting them, should yet disgust him so com. 
pletely, that he would never seek an explans. 
tion. She may have told him—writing ip 
4 Dorothy’s name, remember—she cared 
for someone else, and so begged him to desis 


furs’ | from a.useless suit." 


** But to write that letter would be the work 

of @ fiend!” 
“Granted. But women of the Mande De:. 
pry do become little less than fiends 
. they give themselves over to jealousy 
sndimalice! Remember, too, she would not 
words herself. She would dictate 
to her victim, who, in her trance-like 
would write them down without 
+ of their meaning. Granted that sucha 
was semt to Cyril Westwood in Mi 
y's writing, which he probably knew 
y, could you blame him if he believed 
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| “No,” whispered May, falteringly; “per. 


haps not. 
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at per ; 
y May again that . 

troubled when ‘he J 
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some weeks ago, and I am- you 
find her a da pha toe : 

“#1 don't } it) = 
‘(mamma being se fond of her 
‘the more difficnlt. Isn’t it strange, Gold- 
salt shoaldvall Dive tale icstinetive fe ot 

ave felt an ‘ear 0 
Miss Desmond ?”’ Enis 

“ Very strange.” 

“ You-are thinking of something else,” 
accused May, ‘ Your thoughts are far from 
Dolly!” 

“‘T was thinking of Cyril Westwood.” 

Oh,’ and May gave a little disdainfal 
toss of her head; “you need not think of 
him,.if he has so little faith in Dolly as to 
believe the first person who speaks against 
her, he deserves to lose her.”’ 

‘* You don’t know what he has been told ?"’ 
r ‘‘ People should never believe what they 

ear.” 


Adam lowered his voice. , 

‘*Lady May, bear with me just a minnte. 
You judge Westwood harshly. He may have 
been deceived as well as poor Miss Courténay. 
You saysheis in mortal terror; that something 
she has done—or believes she has done— 
haunts her. Don’t you think there may be 
something in this? Conld she not, while 
acting under this hateful influence, have 
written to Mr. Westwood breaking off their 
engagement ?” 

“It is a wonderfal theory!” said May, 
frankly, ‘‘and would explain everything; but 
unfortunately it won't do, You see, they were 
not engaged.” 

“You need only vary the theory—the main 
belief is the same. I know Westwood a litéle. 
We. are not intimate, but I have eeen enough 
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“You must not reproach ar 
}exactly what I Were your’ cousin 
her friend 





“Nearly two bh 
w anxious. Dolly had a kind of 

k in her eyes when she came back, and 
Mande explained it by saying the bright light 


seemed 
the empty rooms they ha exploring. We 
had a kind of high tea then, and very soon after 
Dorothy went to bed.” 

“Depend upon it, the spell was worked 
then... Whatever parted. your cousin and 
Westwood was contrived“in that exploration 
of the Hall.” 

* And then?” 

“The rest seema to me easy. Hart and 
sad from Mr. Westwood's desertion, Miss 
Courtensy would naturally avoid -her :nother 
and. those who had expested to see her his 
fiancée, Miss Deamond was his cousin, and 
no doubt that fact attracted Miss Dorothy to 
her. ‘The inflaence over her bea me strength 
ened, and when she thought ‘she had riveted 
her chains strongly enough, with the cruelty 
of.a harpy, Miss Desmond turned on het 


victim, told her. how she had parted het 
from her lover.” 


“ Bat that would surely alleviate-Dorotby?” 

“The ‘chains were too secure by this time 
for the victim to escape. I can't’ tell—I cat 
form no idea of what waa in the letter which 
parted the lovers; but I am quite sure some 
letter was written—written, too, with me 
Conrtenay’s own pen in her own hand. 1 
think there must have been something whe 
missive she blushes to recollest—the peg 
of which tortures her. Probably, 
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tobear on her. She wrote it. This much she 
knows, and the knowledge makes her ashamed ; 
but how she came to write it she has no idea, 
She is hemmed in on all sides. If she 
threatens an appeal she is taunted by. the 
threat that Miss Desmond will expose the 
letter. To Cyril Weetwood. she cannot speak, 
It would, she feels, be like asking him -to, for- 
giveher. All-other confidantes are forbidden 
to her by her persecutor’s threat of revealing 
what she wrote to her lover on that fatal 


af 

May Jooked up at him, with,wondering eyes, 

“ How.can yoa thinkof it? I feel yon have 
explained all that puzzled me, but how did you 
do it?”’ 

“ You, admit I may be right?” 

“] feel you are,.. But, Mx. Goldamith,” she 
hesitated, ‘‘ your discovery is wonderful, but 
it does not help us to bring back Dorothy’s 
peace of mi Your, theory, maxyellons, as 
it is, only makes the case seem quite hope- 
lesa!” 

“ Nothing is.hopeless, save death.” 

“ But Dorothy can do nothing.” 

“ Misa Courtenay can de oothing. Even were : 
she well and freefrom this awfal terror, which 
saps her strength, she. could not stir.in this 


“ And Basil will not, I know he longs to} 
call Mr. Westwood ont, bai he can't, because 
his father. is Cyril’s;heir-at-law.” 

“ Besides, duela are ont of fashion. Lady 
May, I see no one wha.can act in this matter 
but mygelf,, Will you trust your cousin’, in- 
terests in, my, kee : 


jing ?”" 
“T would. sk you, with. anything in the 
world |.” anid Maye er “Bag I do not 
see how even you,can mndo Wiis orp Teh 


“ You. cannot go to. Africa,, May, If 
your cousin Basil went, or even Sir Bryan, 
the world .at; large would. declare it was in: 


paraait of; Mr. Westwood. Besides, thinking i 
self—as_he probably does—deeply injured, 
he wonld be sure to. avoid anyone of the name 
of Courtenay... Now, if Z chance to be travel- 
ling, in, Males pnd come across him, what .is 
there to made him think our meeting anything 
bat an agoidens.. I have met him just often 
enough, to. be.on friendly terms, bat I know 
nofhing of hia private life, I haye.the repa- 
tation of being @ born royer,.co it cannot strike 
him aa that I have elected to exchange 
English & winter in the sanny south.” 

“And. when you have fonnd;him ?”’ 

“That depends on the news I haye from 
you. If Miss Courtenay is, be T should pave 
my way gradually, and try @-really 
intimate with him, before I hinted that she 

i had a strange and. mysterious illness 
which none of us could explain; but, if. she 
Were still in this state, I should go to. him 
boldly, and. tell bim that. the niece of those I 
conuted my ti friends was fying on a bed 
of sicknegs from which I believed it was in his 
pores fo raige her. I shonld tell him all I 

ve said to you, and if he is the man I think, 
he yey return wigh.me at once.” 

ry that would save ber?” 

“TI think; ao. Jnst now, abject. terror of 
Mande Desmond seems the strongest feeling 
of her natnre, but.I believe myself that would 
give to.@ passion yet more potent—love.” 
Ps I always fancied you did not believe 
in love?” 

“ You, wronged me ! ” 

. Um gure mother hag tried to convert you 
times out of mind.” 

“ Lady Vivian hag tried to convert me into 
&, Married man times out of mind; but she 
ever sought to make me into a lover. There 
Waa noneed, Perhaps I feel for Cyril West- 
wood se keenly, because I know so well what 
love means ?” 

May Delaval well nigh forgot Dorothy's 

- in her intense. interest at this last 


peech, 
“4 I Did she die?” asked the girl, gently. 
fi &m quitegsnre you would never have.cared 
oF anyone unworthy |” 

She did not die; and you are right, she is 





not unworthy,” replied Goldsmith, earnestly. 


$¢ OM she marry anyone else ?” 
“ 2,” 

* Then there is hope yet. She may care 
for yon?” 

‘“* T shall never ask her !” 

May looked bewildered. 

‘* You must be mad. Ifyou love any one 
you are bound to tell her so. You may be 
spoiling her life as well as your own!” 

“ Ithink not!" 

“ Ty she in England ?” 

“Yes!” 

*« And do I know her ?” 

“Yes!” 

Well!” and May spoke with unnsnal 
bitterness. ‘You have kept your secret to 
some purpose. I have never once seen you 
with parene Tever fancied you cared for.” 

‘* Perhaps not !” 

‘ “ And it is cruel of you not to speak to 
er. 

‘‘Can’t you understand?” he said, gently. 
“JT dare not speak to her. May, my darling, 
I never meant my secret to pass my lips. 
know, you are as. far above me as the stars 
in Heaven ;.but, all the same, I have been mad 
enough to love you, Had you not been an 
Earl's daughter, the last representative of a 
noble name, I should have told you long ago 
that in all the world yours was the only face 
for me.” 

May looked into his face with a strange, 
sweet smile. It was more reproachfyl than 
surprised. 

“TI can’t Help my father being sn Earl,’ 
she. said, simply, “ and itis not exactly my 
doing that I am an only child. Don’t you 


think yon have treated mea little hardly?” 


“IT think you are an angel,'’said poor Adam, 


sadly,.‘ and it was Mad presumption of me to, 


tell you of my love; but you drew my seoret 
from me before I knew, “it.” Then, after a 
pause, ‘and after all my love cannot harm 
ou. There is.no need ta tell me it is hope- 
ess, I.know that too well myself. Inthe 
ars to come when you area Duchess ik won't 
urt you that faraway an honest heart beats 
for you!” 

*‘T. shall never be a Duchess!” said May, 
quickly, ‘‘ you may be quite sure of that, 
WhatI want father to do is to adopt Basil 
Courtenay. There‘ are plenty of younger 
sons to uphold Uncle Bryan's title and dignity. 
Basil Always took after our family, and he 
would make @ famous master for the Court. 
Perhaps in time to come my father might 
obtain that the peorege should descend to 
him. _ As for me, I have. my godfather’s pro- 
perty. which is rather more than I can spend.” 

7 any should you wish to disinherit your- 
fe ” 

‘‘I don’t. [should still be a kind of heiress. 
Father longs to know who is to come after 
him at, the Court. Now, T have no idea 
ef marrying while Basil is engaged to a 
charming girl, so that if father would only 
see things as I do, he might gratify his own 
wishes and make two deserving young people 
superlatively happy at the eame time.” 

“And you?” 

** How you harp about me!” eaid May, a 
little pettishly. ‘ Well, I euppose I shall settle 
down into a tolerably contented old maid 
since no one I care for will ever ask me to 
marry him.’ 

** May!" 

“IT think,” returned May, with flashing 
eyes, “ before deciding I was to be a Duchess 
youmight have ascertained my own views.” 

‘You know I worship you !” 

“ I never dreamed of it till today, and I 
have serious doubts of the fact even now!"’ 

* You might take my word, I think! ”’ 

‘* Bat your actions are so opposed to it. If 
you care about me, why do you take such pains 
to convince me that under no possible circom- 


stances would you to me!” 
His face blanched, For a@ moment May re- 


gretted her question as she saw the look of 


anguish whichoverspread his features. 
“ Forgive me!" she began; but he inter: 
rupted her, and went on, 


i. 





é 





‘‘ T will tell yon. The reason which forbids 
my aking Lord Vivian for his child is no sin 
of mine—no sin of the father who worehipped 
me, or the fair young mother I never krew; 
but yet the fact remains in cruel force. I, 
Adam Goldsmith, the so-called prosperous 
banker, am in the eyes of the law ‘ nobody's 
child.’ ” 

May Delaval’s hot tears gathered in her eyes. 
Involuntarily she stretched out hor hand and 
put it into his. 

“Why should you mind?” 

‘Listen. I would rather you knew all, 
When my father was dying, he told me ths 
secret he had gusrded so jealously. He was a 
self-made man, and had risen from the rarks 
Tn youth he married a woman of his own class. 
Their union was one long misery, and at last 
he was glad to give her the lion’s share of wha 
money he had, and pay her passage to 
America on condition of being left in peaco 
The ship she was to sail by, in which her 
berth was taken, went down with all hande. 
Her name appeared in the list of passengers of 
the lost ship. What moralist, however stern, 
could blame my father in that, seeing this, ho 
believed her dead? 

“The years went on. He grew rich and pres. 
perous. He went into the world and was 
received by its noblest citizens. At last, in 
middle age, he married. 

** You have heard the Countess speak cf my 
resemblance to an elder sister of hers who 
died when she was a mere child. I¢ is nox 
surprising I shonld be like Lady Helen Percy 
for she was my mother. 

‘The marriage was four years old, and it 
was more than twelve since the Duke of 
Wellington had been wrecked when the dlow 
fell.”’ 


‘Don’t say any more,” pleaded May. ‘1 
understand ; she had not sailed in that ship— 
she reappeared ?”” 

He bowed his head. 

“TI don’t think she was hard. I know she 
never threatened exposure. She went quiet!y 
back across the Atlantic; but her absence 
could not restore the happiness she had 


wrecked. 

‘* My little sister was born and in her grave. 
For weeks my mother’s life hang in the 
balance, then as she grew better they mapped 
out their future. I was to be sent to my 
grandparents (you must remember them, 
Lady May, since they bore the same relation- 
ship to you), while my father took my mother 
abroad. He was to return alone, and as » 
widower, while she lived in retirement. It was 
cruelly hard on both, but Jess painfal than 
publishing their miserable story.”’ 

«ET remember,” said May. ‘TI have often 
heard mother speak of Aunt Helen's death, 
and how cruel they felt it that Mr. Stone 
separated himself and his little boy from 
them so completely, but I always thought they 
died.” 

“That report was circulated. My father 
wished to break off all connection with the 
Reny family; bat he had a stronger reason. 
My mother was quiteyoung—amere girl, In the 
eyes of the law she wasfree to marry whom che 
could, if he could only make her believe him 
dead. 

“ There was little doubt, with her beauty, 
she would find someone to cherish her, As a 
fact, his ruse succeeded. He heard of her 
marriage to an officer, who had known and 
loved her in girlhood. She went to India and 
died there. fal 

‘“‘ She had a strange history, parents living 
—brother and sister—and yet forced to be as 
dead to them. 

“ My father only told me the trath when he 
was dying. In Heaven's sight, he said, no 
blame attached to my mother or himself; bat 
the fact remains.” 

«« What does it matter?'’ asked May, ‘ It 
must have been an awfnl trial to them, buat 
you are known and respected as Adum Gold- 
smith. No human creature would even con- 
nect you with the son of Mr, Stone and my 
poor Aunt Helen; besides, even if they did 
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what harm could it do you, since the flaw in 
their marriage was never known?"’ 

** It was known to one person,” said Gold- 
smith, slowly, “‘ my father’s first wife!’ 

“ Ard is she living ?” 

“ Yes, but I have no fear of ber betraying 
me, She is nowa very aged woman, and quite 
harmless, 

‘'T have received a letter from her not ne 
since (not stating her identity, but of that 
have no doubt), asking me to act as executor 
to her will. 

‘No, I see no fear of the sword falling; 
but rm must remember nothing can undo the 
truth. I have no name, and how can I seek to 
inarry the Earl of Vivian's heiress! ”’ 

“If you Joved me you would not think s0 
much of trifles."’ 

‘“‘Trifles!"’ echoed the banker, bitterly. 
“Don’s you know what the world would call 
my conduct if I married you, and my miser- 
able story came to light? As tomy love, you 
woald not doubt it if you knew what it has 
cost me to be near you all these years, and yet 
kecp silent.” 

* And I thought once you were going to 
marry Maude Desmond; mother quite 
believed it.” 

“IT never cared for her!” said Goldsmith, 
slowly, ‘ but I was very near proposing to her. 
{t seemed to me if once my love for yon were 
® sin i¢ would be easier to conquer it. Though 
my miserable position barred my marrying 
you, it need not be an obstacle, I thought, in 
the case of such a wife as Miss Desmond.” 

May opened her eyes. 

“You credited me, then, with being able to 
appreciate you for what you are, though it 
seems you judge me incapable of valuing any. 
thing but a title?” 

“You misunderstand me ; Iam a rich man. 
{t seemed to me my wealth might induce a 
portionless bride to risk the storm which, 
after all, might never break.” 

May looked at him with a strange soft light 
shining in her sweet, brown eyes. 

“Well, you know now that if I have ane 
power with my father—and people tell me 
havé a great deal—I shall not bs his heiress, 
I hope Basil will be master of Vivian Court, 
and bring his young wife there. And I—I 
shall be a lonely old maid!” 

**Child—child! Is it possible that you 
can?" 

‘* The obstacles are impassable,” said May, 
gravely. ‘I always respected you more than 
any man I knew. When my mother was 
bent on match-making for you, I always felt 
a kind of dim fear if she succeeded I should 
lose a friend whose place no one else can fill, 
but I never guessed until to-night that you 
cared for me. I mean that you fancied yon 
cared.” 

‘* May, is that fair?’ 

She smiled. 

“Is it fair to me to assume I care for 
nothing but rank?”’ 

‘* May, do not tempt me; tell me just this 
one thing, my darling—if I went to your 
father with my miserable story, and he did 
not forbid me to hope, what would your 
answer be?"’ 

May looked at him demurely. 

“That would bs going quite the wrong way 
to work. Tell my mother you are her sister 
Helen's son, tell her of the crue) mistake 
which spoilt two lives, and ask her if it need 
blight a third. She will say that no one in 
the world coald be so welcome to her child as 

ou.”’ 

“And?” 

‘* But you are not to speak yet,” said May, 
with a pretty air of imperiousness. ‘* Because 
we two are going to be happy together some 
day, we mast not forget poor little Dolly.” 

Miss Courtenay had gone utterly out of 
Adam’s head, and he confessed as much. 

“ We can trast each other,” said Lady May, 
simply ; ‘‘ you and I can never be parted save 
by death, Don't you think before we enjoy 
out own happiness we ought to try and help 





Dordthy aad Mr. Wesswood. It was a noble 


plan of yours to go to Algiers and fall in with 
him as though by accident. You won't give 
up the idea, will you just because Tam not 
the mercenary creature you fancied me?” 

‘*I will go wherever you send me, dear one, 
if you can promise your bright youth toa 
sober, middle-aged man like me. It is but a 
little thing to undertake, the quest you are 
set on.” 

** Spoken like a very knight of olden times,” 
said the girl, gently; ‘‘I should never have 
thought of seeking out Mr. Westwood had 
you not suggested it, but now it seems to me 


the ee, 

*'T believe it is,” oonfessed Adam, gravely. 
“He is so true and loyal-hearted he could not 
have treated your cousin so cruelly without 
believing he had good cause; besides, my 
darling, if this terrible state continues, we 
cannot hope for Miss Courtenay’s speedy re- 


May shivered. 

“ Do you mean she will die 7” 

“T hope not, I trust not; bat it is all so 
strange, so mysterious. I believe when a 
person has once been the victim of hypnotism 
only three things can rescue them. The will of 
the operator which, of course, can restore 
them at once to their natural powers, or the 
employment of another influence stronger 
even than that which has been exercised so 
fatally. Now, we neither of us believe, if 
Miss Desmond has this power over your 
cousin, she would willingly relinquish it. It 
remains, therefore, to try whether love cannot 
conquer fear, whether the sight of Cyril West- 
wood once more her trusting friend, would 
not save Mies Courtenay from the awful 
terror under which she lies.” 

“You said three things,” observed May, 
feverishly. ‘‘ And you have only named two. 
What is the other?” 

“I would rather not tell you.” 

‘‘ Bat I would rather know.” 

“T meant death,” he replied, reluctantly. 
“If Miss Desmond died, her power over your 
cousin must cease.” 

‘€You were not thinking of her death,” 
insisted May. ‘‘ You had poor Dorothy in 
your mind.” 

‘“‘ May,” he suggested, quietly, “I honestly 
believe nothing ails your cousin that Cyril 
Westwood's presence and tenderness could not 
remove; but if she is allowed to go on in this 
state, fretting herself into a fever by day, 
wracked by fear at night, how can her fragile 
frame stand such protracted misery ?” 

“You are right.” May loo into her 
lover's face as though to her, at least, he 
always must be right, and then added, cheer- 
fally, ‘* When can you go to Algiers?" 

It was a singular request to make of a 
man who had bat jast confessed his love for 
her. Strange that her first desire should be 
to send him away to another continent; but 
Adam Goldsmith understood May's inmost 
thoughts, and was well content to do her 
bidding in this and in all her desires. 

‘*Toan start on Saturday; buat, May, shall 
I speak to Lord Vivian first?" 

“No. We can trast each other, and Dolly 
cannot be saved too soon. Please go on 
Saturday.” 

‘*T will do so, and you shall know as soon 
as [am on Westwood's track; bat then you 
must send me instructions.” 

** You will manage without any.” 

‘‘No. If Miss Courtenay is better, there 
will be no occasion for undue haste. I can 
wait until my intimacy with Westwood has 
ripened so far that interference with his 
private sffsirs would not seem quite such a 
liberty; but if her strength is failing, if you 
are more anxious about her than you are now, 
I must go to the point at once, and say, 
simply, ‘ Dorothy Courtenay is dying, as her 
cousin believes, from your estrangement. 
Will you go to see her before the end? '” 

May looked at him truatfally. 

** And you would even gay that?” ° 

‘Surely; but only if there were real necd. 
If that poor child were in danger of her life, 





there would be no reason to stand on cere. 
mony. Oae would do anything to ease her 
last hours.” 

“ Roe I will wie a. 

“If she grows suddenly worse telegraph” 
was the unexpsoted reply. “I shall seca. 
my address at once.” 

“It is good of you to go; but——” 

“ You will miss me juet a little?” 

“T shall miss you terribly! Bat that i; 
not what I meant. You are the only creature 
who shares my fears about Dorothy. I dare 
not tell my mother of them. Is have no 
one to advise with when you are gone; all 
will rest on me.” 

“You can trast Macdonald,” said Adam, 
gravely; “he is true as , and for some 
reason I cannot fathom, has a great dread 
of mesmerism. I should say, be guided by 
him in all thinge.” 

“And if there is a talk of Miss Desmond 
coming hers?” 

**Do not wait for there to be a talk of it, 
Persuade the Countess to let you take Miss 
Courtenay to the Court at once. Mande 
Desmond has already been many weeks from 
home; she might consider Park-lane a kind 
of half-way house between Blankshire ani 
York; but depend upon it, if she returned to 
her own county she must go straight to her 
father’s. It sounds a paradox, but you are 
far ~~ bre ae = erat ep 

“ And do you thin 8 26 long 2" 

Adam neck his poe gg sallliites 

“TI can form no idea. It will be onsy 
enough to find Mr. Westwood ; but that done, 
my mission is a delicate one. Unless I receive 
bad accounts of Miss Courtenay’s health it 
would be wise to wait some weeks before I 
— hint at the subject to her quondam 

ver.”’ 4 

Lady Vivian was sed at her favourite's 
abrupt departure for Algiers; and yet more 
so when he begged that her daughter would 
send him news of the family’s movements. 
But she never dreamed the two rebels, both 
of whom defied all her match-making efforts 
on their behalf, could possibly be in love. 

She gave a smiling assent to Adam’s re- 
quest, telling him she was sending the girls 
down to Yorkshire early the following w 

“Dr. Macdonald thinks the country best for 
Dorothy, or I should have fancied Yorkshire 
too cold forher. She is a dear little thing; I 
wish she would grow stronger, and get a little 
colour in her cheeks.” 

The old nurse and Lady May could have 
explained Dolly’s weak, languid movements, 
her thin, cheeks ; for the scenes of that 
firat night in Park-lane had been repeated 
more than once. 

May, who watched her cousin closely, felt 
certain she grew weaker. No one but those 
who loved her approached her, and yet she 
seemed a prey to nervous terror. Often and 
often the soft, grey eyes would be fixed on 
space, as though they saw there some vision 
hid from other eyes. For the reat she was & 
very obedient patient, ate the delicacies 
brought her by nurse, took all the physic 
prescribed by the doctor, sat up when they 
told her, went out for a drive when so a4- 
vised. Bot with it all she did not at 
ground, and when, a week after May h 
brought her away from the Hall, the cousin 
went down to Vivian Court, the difference 
even in those seven days was terribly 4p- 
parent ! 

“T will ran down in a few days,” said Dr. 
Macdonald, as he paid his farewell visit, and 
followed Lady May into her boudoir, for be 
usually gave his directions to her, not to the 
Countess. ; . . 

“JT confess I am very anxious about Miss 
Courtenay. Is there no one else you would 
like to consult—no friend, I mean, to whom 
you could tell your impressions.” 

May shook her head. " 

“Mv uncle and aunt are infatuated with 
Miss Desmond.” 

“Bat perhaps Miss Courtenay has bro- 
thers?” 
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«Only one likely to be of use, and it would 
be cruel to tell him our fears, since he is 

sesionately attached to Miss Desmond's 
younger sister.” ith 

“ Bat it does not follow that the second 
daughter has this wonderfal gift. Indeed, I 
believe I have heard the young ladies had 
different mothers.” 

May looked surprised. 

«“T never dreamed anyone would fancy that. 
The fact is, my cousin’s fiancée, Eileen Des- 
mond, is not atallin favour with her beaati- 
ful sister. Even now Basil is uneasy at the 
idea of leaving her in Maude’s power. Jcst 
think what he would feel if we even hinted at 
oar fears.” 

But within a week of their journey to 
Vivian Court it occurred to Lady May she 
need not have been so considerate of Basil's 
teelinge. 

She had called once on Eileen and found 
her out; she had written to her twice and 
hag no reply; when one morning two pieces 
of news greeted her which well-nigh took 
away her breath. The one was conveyed in 
a letter from Lady Constance, calling for 
congratulations on her eldest son's engage- 
ment to that sweet girl Laura Peyton ! 
The other came in homelier fashion from 
her own maid, who, as she was brushing her 
mistress's hair, ventured to ask if she knew 
that Lord Desmond's youngest daughter waa 








bass (To be continued.) 
A DESPERATE DEED. 
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CHAPTER LVYIII. 


Anp when the servant responded, Lord 
Silverdale commended the visitor from Roth- 
lyn to Mra, Brown's care, and, ‘Mr. Tele- 
grapher,” as Lionel had called him, was es- 
corted away. 

“D.dawa, I de-clare,” cried Bariston. 

He was an undersized, wiry, little old man, 
with a skin like crampled parchment, a pair 
of beady, black eyes, a monthfal of brilliant, 
bought teeth, and the tenderly-nurtured con- 
viction that he was an unappreciated poet. 

Sare enough, between the half-drawa hang. 
ings a thin spear of light wae forcing its way. 

Lionel stretched himeelf sleepily. 

“I believe I'll go to the library and lie down 
for an hour.” 


And he lounged away. 

Soon the Earl followed him. 

“Nice boy, Carzon,’”’ commented Mr. 
O Donnell. ‘ He seemed a good deal cut up 


to-night.” 

Captain Richardson nodded cartly. 

“No wonder. He and Damyn had been at 
daggers drawn. To have their enmity co 
tragically and suddenly ended was rather— 
well, rather creepy.” 

“I didn’t know they were b bad friends,” 
putin Baristov. ‘‘ What was the row?”’ 

Captain Richardson langhed and stroked 
hia blonde moustache. 

“What always is the row?" he connter- 
questioned. “A bit of rivalry, I fanoy. Oar 
host has a fair daughter. The raaniog of 
ae and Carzon seemed about neck and 
neck,”’ 

_“ Ah!" exclaimed Bariston, compreben- 
sively. ‘! And they q-quarrelled abcut her?” 

Well, rather, y Iva——” 

‘Mr, O'Donnell rose. 

“I don’s think it ia the very beat of taste 
*o discuss her affairs so freely,” he said, his 
fine old face fall of indignation. 

“Oh, confound it!” expostalated the 
valiant captain, with a laugh, “ What old- 
fogey notions you have, O Donnell!” 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” assented O’ Donnell. 

He put his hands behind him and walked 
ont of the room, 

The Earl had gone upstairs, looked in on 


his sleeping wife and come down again, when 
he heard a fumbling at the knocker. 

He strode to the door, opened it. 

An uncouth lad in tan coloured corduroy 
clothes, an enveloping maffisr, top-boots and 
battered felt hat, stood just without. 

‘‘T want to see the Earl.” 

‘Well, Tam he. What is it?” 

The boy glanced up, made a respectfal grab 
at his hat brim, ducked his lordship a bow. 

**T found somethin’.”’ 

** Where?” 

‘* Where the genelman was killed.” 

H: glanced furtively around. One hand 
was shoved deep in his pocket. He seemed 
afraid someones would sppsar and wrest 
forcibly his treasure from him. 

The Earl was generous—thought nothing 
of giving «a chap a crown. 

If he conld ouly see him alone—give him 
his prize unkaown to the policeman, who 
could insist on his surrendering it, he sup. 
posed—might not his lordship hand him a 
good sum for his trouble—maybe half a 
sovereign ? 

And here the E.rl himself had opened the 
door. Of sack possible good lack as this he 
had never dreamed. 

Lord Silverdale held the door ajar. 

‘*Coma in, my boy !” 

A clus —perhap3 an important one! 

With his round eyes glariog in fear and 
fascination at the imprompta bier in the 
middle of the great hall, the fellow skulked 
along behind the Earl's broad back. 

They reached the lib , went in. 

His lordship closed the door. Oa the hearth 
two high pedestal lamps were burning. 

The long, lofty, book-walled, shining. 
floored, leopard ragged, luxurious room! Tae 
boy was quite daz:d by the grandeur of it all. 

The Earl tarned impatiently. 

“ Weill, let me ses it!” 

The boy tugged at the precions possession 
in his coat pocket, went through a series of 
acrobatic contortions, fiaally produced—a 
revolver ! 

Aa oath escaped the Earl's lips. 

A clae! Hs hai ho for a clue. Why, 
this would prove a world of evidence. 

Oae swift stride; he snatched the weapon, 
held it so that the light fell on it fally. 

An old. fashioned, clamay revolver, with the 
initials “‘R. G."’ radely soratched upon it— 
one chamber empty ! 

He fell back, clatching it, staring at it, one 
hand pressed to his head, his blae eyes blaz- 
ing with a stunned, a worldless horror. 

*‘ Mercifal heaven !” he cried. 

And the ory waz a prayer for pity. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


Nor a sound save the ticking of the tall 
Egyptian clock on the mantle. 

The Earl stood staring at the weapon he 
held; the boy stood gaping at the Earl. 

He knew it—oh, good heaven! how horribl 
well he knew it!—this was the secret whic 
had lain locked in her cabinet drawer. It 
was this she had pressed to her lips—had 
kissed. 

The curious construction of the weapon, its 
antiqae workmanship and inferior mechanism 
he had noticed them all before. 

And now it was discovered on the spot 
where @ man had been slain—the man be- 
tween whom and his wife he had fancied 
existed some secret—had so fancied till within 
the last twenty-four hours, By the bedside 
of a dying child all hia dark doubts had been 
diapelled, to rise and menace him again with 
tea-fold the tortare, ten-fold the mystery | 

He had missed her daring the afcernoon of 
Christmas Day. Iva had sent Lionel to seek 
her. Sir Gecffrey Damyn had come down by 
her side. 

That night she had vanished, to reappear 
some hours later so strangely white, so brood- 





ingly silent, and she had been so unusually 


gay all the evening, Her velvet gown was 
draggled, her slippers wet through, and now 
here was the revolver she had possessed 
found—Oh, heaven ! it was horrible! 

With all bis strength he endeavoured to 
control himself, turn to the boy, speak 
calmly. 

‘Tell me the exact spot where yoa found 
this?” 

‘* About half-way down the avenue, your 
lordship—way in under the oaks.” 

“In the snow?” 

‘* The snow had drifted off it. 
thin’ a-shinin’, an’ I picks it up.” 

“ Wait.” 

His lordship orossed the room to where 
stood his own massive, brags-clamped desk 
of black oak, wherein he kept his business 
papers. 

He unlocked a drawer, deposited the weapor 
— the tray revealed, closed and re-clicked 

e key. 

, turned on his heel, came back to the 
ad. 

Through one half-curtained window the 
dawn was grinniog ghastily. The grey glim- 
mer mingled drearily with the lamplight. 
Aad both touched the pallid and troubled face 
of the Earl of Silverdale. 

“Listen, my lad. You did right to bring 
that to me. Does anyone know yon found it?" 

agg boy shook his shaggy head emphati- 
cally. 

“ What is your name?” 

“Rick Pollen, your lordship.” 

‘* Weill, Rick Pollen, remember this—no one 
must know!" 

The young chap stared stupidly at him. 

“Can't you hear? Can't you uaderstand?” 
his lordship cried, sharply. ‘‘ You are not to 
tell anyone about what you found. You are 
to keep your tongue still. Surely you can do 
that—for money?” 

For money! On, the magic of the one 
word! The dall eyes were instantly iliamined 
by a ray of intelligence, 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“ What would you do if I were to give you 
ten pounds?” 

Ten pounds! And he had never had ten 
shillings—never in all his life. The posai- 
bility of attaining such wealth fairly took hia 
breath away. 

He had wildly hoped his reward might be 
half a sovereign ; bat—ten pounds ! 

“I'd bay a red coat, like the quality wear 
to the meet, an’ a gold watch an’ a ring, an’ & 
game bull-dog an'——” 

“Stop! And if I were—mind, I don't say 
I will—if I were to give you twenty pouads— 
what then?” 

The boy looked squarely up at him, exalt- 
ance of longing anticipation brightening his 
carrotty countenance. 

“*T’'d go to America !"’ he said. 

He would! His lordship drew a long breath. 
That was the reply he had been striving to 
elicit. From the instant he had heard the 
name o? hia visitor he had been trying to in- 
dace him to make this proposal. 

The two elder Polien boys—their father was 
a tenant of the Earl—had gone across the 
Atlantic a year before to seek their fortuas. 

Bat what was he about todo? He hesitated. 
Was there not some such phrase as compound- 
ing a felony, which might be applied in this 
case? Would he not be guilty of complicity 
if he were to tamper with a witness, en- 
deavour so to screen the real—— ? 

He shook as though chilled. 

No matter; she must be screened—she must 
be saved. She was his wife. Right or wrong, 
he would shield, defend her—take all chances, 
ran all risks, 

“* Now hear me,” 

He brought hia white and sinewy hand 
down oa the corduroy shoulder before him 
with a force which swayed the boy backward, 
a grip which held him like clasping steel. 
‘I'll give you fifty pounds—fifty pounds,” 
he repeated, ‘‘if you get out of Rothlyn—out 
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of England—within the week, without tellinz 
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& Bingle soul about thething you found. Will 
you do is?” 

His listener showed all his glistening teeth. 

** Yes, your lordship !” ecstatically. 

He was an ignorant’ cab. Anything the 
Ear! said he was to do was sure to be right— 
anyone so tall and strong and splendid as the 
Earl—anyone dressed 80 grandly, owning this 
castle—could not possibly be wrong. If his 
lordship were to command him to walk to 
London he would have obediently trudged off. 

And now, when he said ‘go ‘to America,” 
the dream of, his life, “and I will give you 
fitty pounds ”—a fortune! all just to.keep his 
movth shui—great jiminy! whatluckt 

Lord Silverdale bent the boy backward still 
more with that ful ‘hard of his, looked 
sternty down at his face. 

“Don’t chatter; don’t let anyone induce 
you to talk. Don’t drink, or you might blab ; 
and if you were’to Jo that——” 

He did not conclude ; there was no need to 
do so. The youngest son of Sam Pollen was 
evidently impressed by a vision of most ter- 
rible consequences were he to break his word. 

“No, your lordship, I won't. An’ I'll go 
right away to Join an’ Luke; an’ I won't 
ever tell—hope to die if I do!” 

Lord Silverdale smiled—a grim, sad smile. 
No oath could be more binding on the boy 
than his own solemn promise—that he knew. 

He went straight to his desk, took outa roll 
of notes, counted them, brought them back to 
the hearth, gave them to Rick, with a few final 
words of caution. 

He went with him into the hall, past the 
bier to the door, Then hurried back and up 
the stairs. 

And from the loange in the alcove off the 
library, where the Earl had sat unseen on 
Christmas Eve, Lionel Curzon rose, dark- 


— aghast, his very heart like lead within 
im, 





CHAPTER LX. 


A putt, gloomy, dun-coloured winter morn- 
ing—in the air a softness predicting a general 
thaw. A day with a sadness in it—a sob in 
it; but at Silverdale Castle life went on with 
@ good deal of its ordinary tranquil flow. 

Breakfast, it is true, had been a rather dreary 
and disjointed affair. The inmates had sann- 


tered down by twos and threes, and drank- 


their coffee, and glanced through their mail 
in rather silent fashion. 

Now and then they asked one another for 
developments, There were none. The only 

rson apparently possessed of an appetite was 

rs. Vere. 

At the brisk tattoo of her knife and fork the 
fourth a grouse took wings;the moffins 
rose—above the the triple ledge of that com- 
fortable chin; the buttered toast disap 
with a lightning like rapidity which would 
haye made Hermann wink. 

Little Mr, Bariston sat and gazed at her with 
awe—with absolute envy, 

Detecting that questioning look, she pounced 
upon ‘him, 

“Well?” 

He jumped. 

“Y—I di—didn’t 
faltered. 

She gave a disdainful sniff, and helped her- 
self to part of an omelet. 

Had he offénded her? he wondered. He 
would not do so wilfully. It wonld be a 
great deal of enmity to incur—two hundred 
pounds worth ! 

“ I—I was just w-wishing I c-could én-enjoy 
—miy bre-breakfast as y-you do!” 

‘* Perhaps you would,” she responded tartly, 
“if you didn’t enjoy your supper so much.” 

‘I d-don’t understand——” 

She nodded till all her little curls were 
bobbing. 

‘*OH, yes, you do! When Paul Theophilas 
only wanted a glass of ice-water for breakfast, 
I," in a dark and thrilling whisper—“ I always 
went and looked at the decanter!" 


gay anything!” he 





_ ‘What a tetrible old'tady! Poor Mr. Barie. | 
ton’s sparse locks bristled nparound the bald 
spot on his crown. 


“My d-dear madam, I h-hope you d-don’t 
m-mean to infer-——" 

Here a servant bronght in a plate of break- 
fast cakes, hot, crisp'and setnipitng. In truth 
r ert took thes to blink benignantly at 

e i y a 
the nervous, little, old an » 
gay blandly, ‘' Oh, ef course not!’ and then— 
— — the wery wevae cakes ! sania’ 

oor-opened. Into the pretty \° 
room came Lady Iva. 
ean her cordialiy He waa abe od 
. 6 e 
care never to find hitnee 
that awfal old lady in the high head-dress— 


never ! 
“ Where is Lilian? * demanded Mrs. Vere. 
Iva, busying herself with a tray, turned to 
ewer, 


an . 
“She does not feel strong enough to come: 


down. Iam going to send her a cup of tea.” 

And when she had drank her own she went 
over to the hearth, knelt on the great Persian 
rug, held ont her hands to the blaze. 

Resigned once more to the mercies of Mrs. 
Vere, Mr. Bariston made a cowardly retreat. 

The widow of Paul took her way to the 
morning-room. 

Deftly the servants came and went. Once 
more in the room reigned order—silence. The 
minutes passed slowly—laggingly. Bat still 
the Earl’s daughter lingered there. 

She hated to leave the he jeaberr=#- go ont 
into the hall. When she had passed t A 
half.an hour ago, were they not carrying the 
corpse into the library where the inquest was 
to be held? She must remain here till that 
task was ended. 

With all the shrinking of a young, an 
untried spirit, she dreaded ‘contact with the 
monster death. 

Some one softly turned the handle, came in. 
Then he paused at sight of her—would have 
retreated—but she turned and saw him. 

His heart gave one great throb as reluctantly 
he came forward. Reloctantly, because con- 
flicting emotions mastered him. His discovery 
of the murder the previous evening, the con- 
versation overheard at dawn, had dismayed 
even his staunch young soul. 

That keon, womanly intuition of hers com- 
prehended at half a glance his perplexity, 
hesitation. 

Neither spoke—not even a good-morning. 
He came over to the mantel, stood leaning 
against it, looking down upon her as she half 
knelt, half leaned against a big leathern chair. 


She had put on her simplest gown—a dull, . 


soft, clinging, lustreless black. Deliciously it 
set off the blush-rose tint of her skin, the 
tawny gold of her braided hair. 

It seemed to. him afterward his vision, his 
perception must have been very acute that 
hour, so distinctly he remembered how per- 
teotly the dusk dress fitted the lissome, supple 
young figare, and how snowy were the slender 
etrips of linen at wrists and throat. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


a TERRIBLE affair!” 
‘“* Yes.” 

And then for a while again they were 
silent. 

ceavely, very gravely, half sadly, the 
brilliant brown eyes above her were bent upon 
her. 

The poor child! ow little she suspected 
the trath! 

The Earl thought it would all lie hidden, un- 
revesled. But sooner or later such things 


always came out—always. And she was #0 
proud, so intensely and beautifully proud of 
that grand old name, home, race of hers. 
How would she ever bear it? 

She was fond, too, of her young step-mothez 
—this gentle, pure, yet spirited and impe- 


ricas Jove of hie, If hevonly dare 


If alone again with - 





em, 


her. Bat no, it mightnever come ont ! : 


She grew nervous ‘under that) prolonged 
reverie, that dreamy gaze. 

Was it — the heat of the fire which 
turned the delicate pink of her cheeks to the 
crimson of clover? 

‘* Lady Iva, do you think, if you were to 
discover something almost incredibly horrify. 
ing. you could ‘bear it ?’’ 

re, it was said at lat ! 

She lifted to his her great violet: eyes, wide 
and wondering as ‘those of a child. 

Was thie the “the cogitation of which 
had kept him t, distrait; so long ? 

“Something horrifying?” she repeated, 
Tt has already happened. “Poor Sir Geoffrey 
” 


“Yes, yes,” heinterrupted; hurriedly. ‘ But 
suppose someone you knew, someone you 
cared for, was suspected of having killed him, 
what would you think?" 

Now that he had opened the sabject at all, 
he felt a niad-desireto probe her loyalty tothe 


She-rose, Andnow for the first time she 
noticed that he still: wore ‘his evening suit, 
though ‘his fur-trimmed overcoat was buttoned 
above it. 


A queer question! But. then the tragedy 
which had last night ocoarred at Silverdale, 
aroused queer thoughte. 

bag | would think,” deliberately, ‘‘ there was 
a mistake.” . 

“ Bat,” leaning eagerly forward, ‘if you 
wore persuaded been.no mistake—if 
all things peinted, = peel attached, to one 

ilty, pereon—one who & place in your 
heart whet then?” . 2 

Unconsciously he had pnt himself in the 
place of the Countess! Was it not cruel 
gashing thus for @ hidden trath in a girl's 
heart? What right had he to turn mental 
vivisectioniet? 


“Bomeone I cared for; slowly—* do you 
mean someone I loved?” : 

There was no faintest ‘trace’ of coquetry in 
the oar eyes she lifted frankly. 

‘“* Yes; ? 

How fair-she looked ‘in thatsombre gown, 
her soft cheeks so charmingly rosy, her head 
held so prettily and so proudly, her curling- 
fringed eyes shining like’ purple-bive etars— 
how very, very lovely 1° © 

“Why, then I would——” 

She door wae thrown hastily open. 

“ Come, Curzon!" cried Mr.’ O'Donnell s 
voice. “A thousand pardons, Lady Iva, brt 
the inquest has begun, and they wantthis boys 
testimony. Come!” 

With a murmured +e regretfal 
glance and smile, far morereluctantly than he 
had entered the room, Lionel-lefs it. 

He followed Mr. O'Donnell down the hall 
into the library. The vast apartment was 
half.-filled. 

There were ‘assembled the gentlemen guests 
of the Earl of Silverdale, the coroner from 
Rothlyn, fairly swelling with pomposity, the 
sworn jury all enormously consequenti:l. 
There, too, was the master. of the Caste, 
looking worn, handsome and haughty as some 
feudal baron of the oldest days. aoe 

The doors were closed, the formal inquiry 
commenced. 

Doctor Cullen examined the wound. The 
shot had entered behind the ear, had ranged 
upward, coming out through the temple. 
There was absolutely no mark of powder, 
no slightest evidence to show the deadly deed 
had been self- committed, ‘ But’ what was 
this? , 

With a little clinking rattle something had 
fallen to the floor. It had dropped from the 


clothing of the corpse. 

The Hy - excited p assembled 
clustered together ‘to-béhold the trinket—& 
curious little trifle—a oat'seye set in a swivel 
of Roman’ gold. 


Instantly Lionel Carzon, catching sight of 
it, started forward. 
‘ Tt is mine fhe cried. 
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« Yours |’ 


Gravely the corener and the jury regarded | pect 


im. ; 
. The young fellow's « own associates: ewinced 
no astonishment: 'The:-banble was ta them: 
familiar. Lionel had always: worn it son ‘his i} 
watch-chaim, 

Now he.opened his greatooat, showed his. 


Tt imust:. bave 
canght in his .veet and : loff when 1d 
stooped over: hing ¢o- seek for asign of life.”’ 

Tne coroner lifted his hand reprovingly. 

« We will #ake your evidence in: due. time, 
Mr. Curgzon.'?? . 

The proceedings continued. But the first 
sensation was as nothing to the second. 

Clntched. in the tight-sh ut, rigid fingers: of 
the dead: man iwere a. few short black hairs ! 

There had been. a: struggle 4hen—perhaps | 
for — thé weapon—at all events.a 
struggle, 

Colder, whiter,-sterner, grew the face of the 
Earl of Bilverdale. 

Once only that chained repose of his broke 


8. 
Is was when the telegram the deoeacedi had 
written and failed to send: wag produced. q 

Addvessed to a wellknown London lawyer, 
it ran.as follows : 

“Come down as soon ag possible, bringing 
with you copy of papers relating. to my, 
marriags with Marguerite Woodville, 

( Signed) ‘* Gzorresy Damyn.” 


A hoarse murmer uprose; Married! He; 
had been married, then! Theyhad. never 
fancied any such) possibility. 

The coroner sniffed. Olearly: here, was: an 
important clne.. 


ae 


‘OHAPTER LXII, 
Tax first step, mmnst-be to, find the wife in 


question. of - 
The master of Silverdale « : forward, | 
raised his: hand: wome ~ 
Explanation was necessary. 

“Gentlemen, no seareh, for the wife: of Sir 
Geoffrey would produce-her,, She isdead!"’ . 
They—particularly the Rothiynites—lie- 

tened bungrily. 
Manguerite Woodville: was:the sister of my 
wife, the Countess of Silverdale. She con- 


parted. She died. last; Sep- 
i otamialy: ications, my 
wife's doubt as to the legality of the cere- 
mony, made proof desi For this proof 
was the despateh indited.” 

There. wae no; startling sensation after all. 
They were qnite disappointed, that excited 
baker’s dozen.of country folks, to. whom: the 
tragedy wass pleasant and::exhilarating..as) 
cakes and ale, 

It was not often such a ‘mysterious breeze 
came roffling: ‘the leaves of their’ trim, ‘com- 
parsed, commonplace lives. 

There ensued mach: discussion, statement,: 
Contradiction, deduction, bnt. Lionel . heard 
none of it,;, He»had: given his evidence and 
retired—almoest ont of hearing. 

Her sister had’been Dampn’s: wife ! 

But why: had¢he..Countess cried out, ‘If 
you do, I will kill you?” 

~ what ? 

ssuredly thexe: was some motiva:behind:of 
thatawfol crime. _ 

The groupsat the other end of she: room 
slenced ‘now.and, then, still:more frequently, 
—— fellow s0, lost in heavy: 

ght. 


He did net natice them. He.bad eyes only 
for the silent, brown, ¢, With, that 
fever of ‘repression. illamining: bis ieamres 
ike inward flarae, , 

: He knew, the trath; he loved»her. His 
ride ® murderess! What slow torture .all, 

thie: pompous prosing ranst be to bim | 

And yet he need not cherish euch agonizing '. 








ara me surely they would) never: sus- 
er! 
80 he pondered, lounging apart from the 


others, hearing dully without heeding all their , 


lpwevoiced talk. 


When the jury .retired. he did not. move; | 
still stood co, wrapped in a sorrowful reverie. | 


Poor Silverdale! Itwas really bard lack. 
Even if they never get an inkling of the 


\ truth, if it. lay! baried dor ever in Sir Geoffrey | 


Damyn’'s grave, would not the bitterness of 


disillusion, of dishonour,-be from this day out | 


his everlasting portion ? 
Alone he stood shere thinking, it over, his 


handsome young face, which was gentle asa | 


woman’s for all ite bravery, itsdashing, manly 
beauty, just now:fullef pathos, of sweet and 
sensitive sadness. 

Hedié notnotice the-jury filing back as-he 
stood - with »far-away: gaze by a porphyry 
pillar—oid net listen 40 the question asked, 

But:-he beard ringing, startlingly, 
Pighstally distinct — the words of the .ver- 

jot: 

‘We find that the deceased, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn, came te his death by a revolver in 
the: hands: of seme person. unknown, but re- 
commend that Lionel\Oarzon be detained on 
suspicion.” 


ee 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


Now he was no longerdreamfal; now he was 
alexs, excited i 

To detain him—Lionel Curzon! They 
talked of holding ,him.ifor the marder of Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn! Oh, it ‘was absurd, pre- 
posterous ! 

He flung back hie dark head, sent an in- 
dignant. glance . eitcling around. Friendly 
faces met his gaae-— faces, too, with con- 
dempation in. their very air of evasion. 

Impetuously he turned to the Earl. 

“Do you hear what they. are saying?’ he 


ried. 

The furious, resonant young voice, the in- 
dignant young face! They touched Lord 
Silverdale to the heart. 

One long, sad look he gave the accused 
man. But he »wase silen4. 

Instantly Lionel recollected — compre- 
hended. 

He must not look to the Earl to clear, him. 
To any other—oh, not.to-the Ear! ! 

He howed his ‘head; not.a word. The ac- 
tion, freighted: wish<submission, with grave 
politeness and » was all-eofficient. 

Some routine matters were transacted, then 
gradually the thinned out, and Lionel 
found bimeelf« with Mr. O'Donnell. 

Impulsively he turned to him. 

“ Will you: tell.me, Mr.; O'Donnell, can- 
didly, what makesthem»suepect me /'’ 

Very:troubled grew the rosy face of the old 
Irishman. 

“My dear-boy—forgive me, but why should 
they not? I don’t believe you heard one word 
of the:evidence:” ‘ 

He gave a.chortJaugh, 
** I don’t believe I did.” 
‘s Here yon bad quazrelled with Damyn the 


c 


\daybefore Christmas. You were supposed to 
be rivals; you.two. You shad even gone so far 


er +7 threatening words to him.” 
“ee You ! ” 
‘I never did!” 
“ Vonforget,” the.old. gentleman interposed, 


gently. ‘‘ The time when all you young folks) 


were desorating the: library—you had some 
sort of a jealons dispute,” 
* GCurzon’s fine.eyes flashed fire. 

So ber name was. to be. dragged into. this 
most wretched business, was it ? 

‘ What did I say,?2% 

‘s Something abont.giving him a reply the 
ames day which: yon hoped he wonld 

ph,’” 
Sare.enongh! :he had said that.. But he had 


| meant it in a very different sense from thatin 


which it was.taken. 


| ** Well, govon,”’ 

There was a burning. glow in the smooth, 

| dusk cheeks, 
, © He left. the: house, promising to return 
; abont hudf-passten. Abont thas hour you in- 
sisted on Jeaving. You bring back news of 
hiadeath. Caught in his coat is your oat's- 
eye—torn from your watch.chain, Tight in 
| his fiogers.are grasped some hairs, the colour 
and length of yours. Don't ask me to say 
anymore, Curzon! Fuistand it's not myself 
would have auswered you so mach were it not 
| that I kmew.you asked me to do:s0 as & 
friend.” 

Lionel.canght the outstretched hand, wrasg 
it heartily. 
= did so.ask yon, and I thank you,” he 

said. 
As for the Eazl, with one wild, faint hope 
| animating him, he had hurried. out of the 
| library, op the stairway. If he had only been 
' mistaken as to the ideatity of the revolver he 
» had puxchased from Rick Pollen! [f it. were 
only one like that other, 
} Baot-no. The bondoir. was empiy when he 
reached it; hehastened tothe cabinet, touched 
( the spring. Just as he feared—the revolver 
, Was gone. 
|} Ana Lionel Curzon, as fine, as frank, as 
i noble a young fellow as lived in all England, 
} was. suspected of the orime hie (Lord Silver- 
; Gale’s) wife had committed. 

That was the case in a nutshell. And it waa 
driving him mad. 

He flung out-of the room, down the stairs, 
donned coatand cap, and was out of the house 
—all in a tearing harry. 

He was stifling in there, under the same 
roof with her. He must get out—away, any- 
where. Down the avenne he hurried, on and 


on, 

Suddenly he paused. Here, just abont here, 
the tragedy must have occarred. The swirling 
snow had of course blotted out all evidence of 
& struggle, hidden even.the blood-stains which 
might otherwise be visible, 

The place was trampled. A good many 
morbid vightseers had been there, until the 
Earl had ordered that the demesne gates be 
kept locked. 

With bowed head, his hands thrust deep in 
his overcoat pockets, up and down for ihe 
distance of twenty yards, and under the oaks 
and out again, his lordship wandered. 

Was he looking for a clue? Could there 
possibly be anything he hoped to find? 

He did not know himself. He only knew 
that he felt old, disgraced, heartbroken, and 
that the road before him was so steep, 50 
jagged, be almost wished with Hamlet that 
‘the Almighty had not fixed his canon ’gainst 
self: slaughter.” 

To let Lionel, innocent as he knew him to 
be, be taken to prison? or, to tell the truth, 
and save him? But in that case, Lilian, his 
wife—— 

There he stopped. There it seemed all his 

lans, all his cogitations began and ended. 

e could think no farther than that—abso- 
lutely could not face the possibility beyond. 

Mechanically he stooped and picked up & 
tiny object which had caaght his eye. Quite 
casually, quite carelessly he glanced at it. 

A flower—a little, faded, crumpled. thing, 





red rose. 

A red rose! 

He crashed it in his hand as thongh it had 
stung him, His heart gave one great, sicken- 
ing leap. 

A red'rose! and Heaven knows he needed 
no farther confirmation! She had worn red 
roses. at her breast last night ! 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


“ Lions!” 

It was almost a shock to come so suddenly 
face to face with him. 

The Barl waa.ascending the broadly-balus- 





traded steps. 


which someone had dropped here—a faded, - 
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Carzon had jast left the house. On the top 
step the men met. 

“Ch, Im not yet ‘cribbed, cabined and 
confined,’” the young fellow said, laughingly. 
‘I'm to have a preliminary hearing, you 
know. I'm going home. Thawing, isn’t it?” 

It was. The little hillocks and drifts were 
leveling perceptibly. 

The sun had apparently grown weary of 
sulking, for he was sneaking out from his 
hidigg. place at last with a rather feeble but 
kindly grin. 

How handsome, how serene, how superbly 
nonchalant the young man looked. Surely he 
could not be at heart indifferent to the awfal 
aspersion cast upon him ! 

No, not that. The Earl recalled that qnick, 
leonine rage of his an hour ago—the brilliant, 
passionate gaze he had turned on him—the 
ery of insulted pride, of anger, of resent- 
ment,— 

‘*Do you hear what they are saying ?”’ 

Not indifferent--no. And yet ~ cool he 
was now—cool and collected. Could he be 
playing a part? He must be, But for what 
purpose? If he knew aught of the truth he 
could imagine him feigning thus, to save his 
frien from shame, his friend’s wife from 
degradation, even at the cost of hia own good 
name, 

He coald very well imagine him doing that. 
The Carzons had always been “ good haters,” 
after Dr. Johnson’s own heart, and are not 
sach always loyal lovers? Blood tells. They 
were an old race—a grand race—and this their 
descendant, and the last of the line, was jast 
as true, just as dauntless—reckless, if you 
will—as any one of his ancestors whose por- 
traits hang below their swords in the old 
aining-room of Curzon Towers. 

But there was no reason, his lordship 
assured himself with an impatient ehake. He 
could not—did not suepect. He was merely, 
through em, masking his real feelings with 
a visor of dare-devilism. 

** There ig some misunderstanding, my boy. 
This wretched affuir is sure to blow over-——” 

Where was all his resolution, his confidence, 
gone? He felt weakasa child. He fairly broke 
down over the reassuring words. 

Lionel laughed lightly. 

“Of course there is, my lord. Pack was 
right, wasn’t he,— 

‘* © What fools these mortals be !’ ” 


The Earl eyed him keenly. The face, with 
the straight, classic ontline, handsome noee, 
equare chin, bold, steady, black lashed eyes, 
was bright and gay and unsuspicious. There 
had been no bitterness in the parrying reply. 

** Have you seen Iva ?” 

A random shot, but it sped straight home. 
A sudden gravity swept over—subdued him. 

“No,” he answered, quistly. 

“She will not like to have you leave with- 
out——" the Earl began, with nervous polite- 
ness, 

Bat Curzon cut him short. 

**T think it is better we should not meet, as 
things are,”’ in alow voice, but with decision. 

** But, dear lad, you don’t suppose that she, 
or I, would think——” 

Tne speech, hasty with guilt, remained un- 
finished. 

“I think only well of my friends,’ Lionel 
replied, simply. 

Then he took ont a cigsr, lit it, put it be- 
tween his lips and was turning away, when 
Lord Silverdale started forward. 

“ Lionel! ” wistfully. 

There was a timidity, an appeal in the way 
he put out his hand. 

He was a good man—a sincere, honest, 
high-souled man—and this passive wrong he 
was committing, this tacit crime of letting an 
innocent person suffer, was bitter as death 
itself to him, 

Carzon’s hand was ont of hii pocket ina 
fissh—had clasped the Earl's warmly. 

“Good-bye, Silverdale! We're going to 
have pretty bad roads for awhile, aren't we? 


her heart ; there must be room there for three 
like me. I would hate to have Bariston cut 
me out.” 

And laughing back the last words, he took 
his erect young figure down the steps, through 
— meliing snow, along the glistening avenue 
and away. 

And the Earl stood and looked after him, 
with a tightening around his heart, a sudden 
stern compression of his bearded lips. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


** You have heard, of course?” 
Bat even as he spoke he knew that she had 


ot. 

On the great curving sweep of the first land- 
ing father and daughter met. The dark-biae 
morning suit he were enhanced his 
She noticed it at once—also anxious 
frown. 

“T have heard nothing. I’ve been with 
mamma, just now with Mrs. Brown.” 

The light from the painted gothic window 
above streamed on en head and threw 
above ita rainbow- thalo. It touched 
the pure, fair face, the simple, sombre gown, 
the pretty patrician hands, the bunch of jing- 
ling household keys she carried. 

‘“* Carzon is detained on suspicion.” . 

With an effort he brought it out. 

She looked at him blankly. 

“ He is only rn you know," hurriedly 
—‘‘only suspected,”” 

She did not take her glance from his 
agitated countenance. 

‘Only suspected of what ?” 

Would she not understand ? 

He wished emphatically he had left to some 
one else the task of 6 

‘* Of—causing the death of Sir Geoffrey ! 
There! To save his own life he could not 
have said “ murdered.” 

Silence. 

He could feel her shining, incredulous eyes 
piercing all his affectation of ease, flaming 
through his air of studied calmness, 

“ OF killing him?" 

‘““My dear child, what 
Yes.” 

Again a provoking silence. 

“ Well, Iva?” 

His lips like those of poor Marian Erle, 
‘‘ just motioned for a smile and let it go.”’ 

‘Well, this then!" She drew herself up 
with flashing cheeks and curling lips ard violet, 
eyes of kindling wrath. “I think you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself—ygu, his friend, to 
repeat—even to repeat—such an infamous 
lie!" 

And she went swiftly away from him down 
the black and ished stairway, her sunny 
head held queenly high, ber sad and soundless 
robes trailing behind her. 

The Earl went on to his wife’s apartments. 
There was a faint perplexity in his mind. 

Did Iva care for Lionel, really care for 
him? Or was her impetuous defence born of 
the faith of friendship ? 

Through the half closed venetians of my 
lady’s chamber, into the green and perfumed 
gloom, slanted cheerily the yellow December 
sunshine. Across the rich, deep carpet it lay 
in heavy deep bars; it touched, like fairy 
fingers, the ivory keys of the piano; it lit to 
unearthly and sorrowful beauty the pictured 
face upon an easel—the face of Guido's Mag- 


dalen. 

The half-dask half-lightsome room ; the 
ruddy fire in the glittering grate ; the flicker- 
ing fogitive light; the scent of hot-house 
flowers—how restful, soothing, delightful it all 
looked ! 

But was not my lady here? 

Standing at che door, the inner portidze half- 
pushed back, the Earl glan across the 
sprawling-legged chairs, the pedestaled Ca- 
eae the little, low, magazine-laden brass 
tables. 


voice of horror ! 


ee 


—for she loves warmth as does a tropical 
bird—coiled up on a puffy Turkish divan, he 
saw the familiar childish 

She wore a négligé of some thick, shiny, 
creamy stuff, all bordered with silvery fur, 
It fell over the lounge's edge in heavy, graceful 
folds. High in the throat, long in the sleeves 
was the pretty gown, and the face which rose 
above it was no longer wan and weary as it 
had looked this morning when she had bent 
over Geoffrey Damyn's dead body. 

He noticed the change as he went straight 


evidently. On the 
mee scattered a mass of Christmas period. 
icals, 

“Ah, Harold 1” 

She raised herself on her elbow, smiled up 
at him. They had not met since this morning 
when she had answered him sohotly. She 
regretted it now—wished at least she had 
spoken with more self-control. 

No answering smile rewarded her gracious- 
ness. Within ten feet of her he stood very 
grave and silent, 


It was rather bewildering to her, this 


unresponsiveness. She had flattered herself 
into quite an ha frame of mind this morn. 
ing. All the romance wae over—he wo 


had created it, dead. In his grave it should 
be buried. She would look back no more. 
Retrospection was so extremely foolish at best. 
Damyn was dead—Willie was dead. No tie 
of those bygone days bound her. No sus. 
picion rested upon her. To her eager vision 
the years tadteinonmpen th — and serene, 
the peace upon them. 

Bat here was the Earl looking down upon 
her with an expression new to her—cold, re- 
pressive, concen’ 

She laughed, but the sound rang false. She 
held out one, small lace-ruffied hand. 

“ What is it, dear? Don’t you find my 
dress becoming? Am I too pale? or were the 
muffins cold?” 

Certainly she was not pale. Indeed she 
looked extraordinarily pretty. Her cheeks held 
the vivid tint of the which come to 
the rose-bushes when the roses have fled. 
There was an air of satisfaction, ésprit, 
about her, almost a gladness, which recalled 
the girl he had loved and wedded at the old 
Abbey in Devon. 

But no sadness or depression of spirits 
could have hurt the Earl so terribly as did that 
look. 

He let himself fall into a chair by her 
favourite desk, a spindle-legged artistic thing 
of Tt ebony inlaid with mother-of- 


“ Your dress is exquisite, You look lovely. 
And the breakfast was perfection. But the 
verdict was not so wholly gratifying as your 
gown, your beauty and the moffins.” 

Something of that contented smile slipped 
from her countenance. How gravely, satiri- 
cally, he had said that ! 

ar dng we b hie 

Fall @ grey eyes met his. : 

“ Semen is detained on suspicion, and will 
be tried at the next assizes!"’ 

She sat straight up. The pupils of those 
large bright orbs of hers dilated with horror. 

“ Under suspicion of having murdered Sit 
Geoffrey ?" she cried. 

She no hesitation about using that 
hideous word. 

He bowed. : 

She sprang erect, all those fair, rich 
draperies of hers swathing her lithe, little 


body and sweeping around her feet. : 

“They must be mad !” she panted. “ Lionel 
Curzon! Why, he never |\—he never 
harmed him!” 


Icy and ine Se smile with which 
his lordship regard by 
“No? Fou oe - gt Then 
haps you can tell us w id?” 
Pe Whore was the bloom of the rose-berries 
now? 








Well, I'm off. Tell Mra. Vere to hold mein 


Yes, over there, close to the hearth as usual 


She sank down on the divan, colourless and 
4 quivering. 
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“1?” in astonishment too intense not to 
pefeigned. “1? Do you think I am an 
astrologer—® clairvoyant ? What should I 
know about it ?” 

What, indeed ? 

And yet she had shot him dead ! 

He tarned his gloomy gaze upon the fire. 
And all at once, as though he read it in the 
glowing coals, he knew the reason why ! 











CHAPTER LXYI. 


Fesrvary ! 

And the day was almost done. 

Hard and ringing were the roads; sweet 
and stimulating as wine the deliciously frosty 


ait. 

Up the Castle road from Rothlyn a horse- 
man came. Firm and restraining was the 
hand which held the spirited mare in check, 
grim and stern the face which looked straight 
ahi 


ead, 

How was it all going to end? he asked 
himself, despairingly. 

He had just come from the coun 
where Lionel Carzon was confin 
murder of Sir Geoffrey Damyn. 

At the preliminary examination the sus. 

icions rife against him had been strengthened 

his own curious ye 

Not one word in his defence would he say. 
He and Sir Geoffrey had had some hot words 
—yes. The threatening speech referred to? 
He had so spoken. He knew Damyn was to 
return about the huur he insisted on leaving 
Silverdale Castle? Assuredly! When he 
had left the house and gone on down the 
avenue, ® riderless horse had passed him. 
Soon afterward, he had seen guite plainly in 
the —— the body of the deceased. 
he hastened back to give the information ? 
Yes, after convincing life was extinct. 
How then did it happen the groom had come 
on him standing stock-still below the lighted 
windows, apparently not intending to enter? 

To thia question the accused deigned no 


ly. 

a > he said very little any way. He 
stood up before the good, conscientious, thick- 
headed magistrates, cool, handsome and 
wholly non-committal. 

They pro’d and con’d and shook their wise 
heads, and decided it was really awful the 
idea of committing such a charge on one of 
the largest landowners in Sussex, and out and- 
out young aristocrat as that, but they felt 
a to confirm the recommendation of 

e jury. 

He had absolutely no defence. His mere 
denial was worth nothing. And his attitude 
of supreme indolence, indifference, indicated 
& callous conscience, a hardened criminality 
quite shocking to behold. 

So finding conclusively that two and two 
made four, and flinging in another four for 
luck, they committed Lionel Carzon for trial 
at the next assizes, which were to be held in 
April at Lewes. 

And the ner had bowed quietly, sent 
home oy servant the dog which had fol- 
lowed him, and had gone straight to the 
gloomy old Castle. 

There, to-night, the Earl had seen him— 
had tried 
to him—had failed. 

He was thinking it all over now as he rode 
poe | home through the chilly February 

A plucky lad! Not the kind of a man to 
court: notoriety, and here it was thrust on 
him with deplorable yehemence. 

The Earl of Silverdale was famous in more 
countries than his own—known widely be- 
cause of his social position, his political in- 
fluence, his thropic endeavours. 

The fact that on his estate, at the doors of 


prison, 
for the 


his home one of his guests had been shot down ' 


in cold blood—presumably by one of his own 
order—was sufficient to draw upon the ac- 
cused the legion eyes of Europe. 
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The local and county papers of course made 
the most of the affair. The London dailies 
sent down special correspondente, the illus- 
trated periodicals despatched their best artists 
to Rothlyn. 

The case, when it should be called, promised 
to be one of overwhelming interest. 

Was there not a ramour that the prisoner 
was & rejected suitor, who had murdered his 
successful rival ? 

A canard? Perhaps; but it was ecstatically 
sensational all the same. 

So the detectives of the press swarmed 
through the little town, and planted their 
cameras before the gaol and sent up theircards 
to the accused, soliciting an interview; and 
made their way into the demesne of Silverdale, 
and grew confidential with the lodge keepers 
and fraternal with the stablemen, and sent 
the result of their labours in bulky packages 
up to London. 

And under all this current of excitement 
ran fiercely, and the Earl knew it—a great 
horror of, and contempt for, the perpetrator 
of a deed so essentially detestable and 
cowardly. 

But Lionel himself? Well, he was a mys- 
tery. It must gall him terribly, such a proud, 
high-strung young fellow, all this «ballition 
of vulvar curiosity, all this keen and cruel 
condemnation, this secret scorn and ex- 
pressed derision and cynical scoring. 

Bat he did not show it—not he ! 

Never was my lord’s own fair daughter, in 
the chaste and fragrant seclusion of her bou- 
doir, more utterly at ease, more gaily insou- 
ciante than this suspected murderer lodged in 
Lewes gaol. 

“ Steady, Molly!” 
He drew in the curvetting creature with a 


jerk. 

He had passed the gates, was rid- 
ing up the seldom-u western avenue, and 
Molly Bawn had we bee delicate head high, 
and was prancin g in &® manner too 
coqnettish to be wholly comfortable. 

he greater number of the Christmas 
guests had gone from the Castle. The few 
remaining he bad really begged to stay, so 
much he now dreaded solitude. 

For between bim and his wife a vast and 
unbridgeable river seemed to roll. 

Ever since that morning in her bondoir— 
the morning of the day after Christmas—he 
had never wished to hold her gaze with the 
fondness of his own; had involuntarily shud- 
dered at the sound of her voice. 

For then he knew, for then it had dawned 
on him, that the reason of the death of Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn was one extremely simple. 
She—Lilian, his wife—had told the truth on 
Christmas-eve when she had cried out so 
frantically, ‘‘My own child!”’ She had not 
spoken from hysteria—that he knew now. 

The boy who died had been hers—born of 
her—and Sir Geoffrey Damyn was its father, 

Incredible? It sounded so; but in that 
moment by her boudoir fire he knew, as now 
he _ understood, that she had spoken the 
truth. 

Fool that he was not to have seen through 
the whole flimsy romance at the time ! 

They had been all together in that tiny 
room—father, mother and child; and there 
also was he—he und his teeth as he re. 
called it—an outsider, a rank outsider and 
interloper! 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


An, there was Ivy Tower. -In the wood to 
his left it stood, a crumbling stone ruin. 
When built, for what Sp eee no man knew. 
The records of the ol ilverdales gave no 
clue to the builder. 
| Square and lofty, and gaunt and windowless, 
witb, huge, half-fallen arches, where the bata 
and owls skurried and skimmed—with a 
| black and gaping entrance leading into the 
i esomely dismal interior, densely covered 
lowest stone to the highest with 











clinging ivy, the gigantic stems of which 
actually held it aloft, and between the thick, 
overlapping leaves of which one probing oculd 
not touch the stone itself—there it stocd, 
medizval, picturesque, unutterably impressive 
in its desolate decay. 

The Ear! lifted his head as he walked Molly 
Bawn slowly by—looked up. 

Across the lofty green clad wall, the red 
reflection on the sinking sun wavéred tenderly. 

Upward his gaze travelled, above the round 
and oblong portholes, from which some vandal 
hand had hewn the ivy—still upward. 

That face ! 

There—up there at that dasky casement. 

A fierce oath leaped to hia lips. He drew 
in Molly Bawn witha jerk. He stood erect 
in his stirrups. 

Gone ! 

Blank — quite blank— was the yawning 
aperture. His head swam dizzily. 

Tt was no trick of vision, of an over excited 
imagination. Distinctly he had seen above 
him in the window of the ruined tower, 
framed in by the ivied atone, in the crimson 
flush of the sunset, his wife's face ! 

Why had she come here? Except by 
curious strangers, the place was never entered 
from year’s end to year’s end. What had 
brought her? Another mystery — another 
cursed secret ? 

He sank heavily to his saddle. 

Would he fling himself off his horse, rush 
in, confront, accuse her? 

Of what? 

And she would be sure to have a trivial, 
plaasible excuse ready. A headache, a stroll, 
the air, tempted to climb the winding stair. 

No, he would not enter! He would go 
straight home, feign ignorance, watch, and 
when the right time came strike, if his posi- 
tion and his peerage, his fair fame and grand 
name were to go to Hades with her! He 
would, he swore behind his beard—he would, 
by his Creator ! Had she a lover—another— 
whom she met here ? 

He had ridden on. He reined in savage'y 
as the thought came to him. He had half a 
mind to return—make sure. 

Bat instead he lashed Molly Bawn—drove 
his spurs in her sides, galloped on. 

Wait! He would wait till all provi 
necessary to condemn her, morally and 
sccially for ever, lay under his hand ! 

He was ready to suspect her of any vileness 
—he who had been so blindly credalous, so 
nobly unsuspicious. 

The deception of which he had been a 
victim (how huge a deception he did not 
dream !), the knowledge that she had shox 
down this man who had probably threatened 
betrayal of that old alliance of hers—winged 
him as heartlessly and deliberately as she 
would have peppered a partridge — had 
aroused in him an infinite distrust. 

The groom who took Molly Bawn eyed his 
waster inguisitively. 

“Ts Lordebip aint himself at all,” he con- 
fided to the harness cleaner. ‘It used allus 
to be half.crowns and shillin's and pleasant 
words. Now hit’s nothin’ but scowls and 
swearin’, Hanged if I don’t think matter- 
mony is sourin’ to the temper—though ’er 
ladyship is gentle has a kitten, an’ sweet has 
& primrose—Heaven bless her! Stand still 
there, you Molly Bawn!” 

As for the Earl, he strode into the honse 
and straight upstairs to his wife's boucoir. 

He would await her here. 

He wrenched the door open, thrust back the 
glowing curtain, and—still belted, booted and 
spurred— dashed in. 

He sprung back. 

“ Lilian !’’ he cried. 

For there, by a tiny table in the centre of 
the room, glancing over some sheets of new 
musio, in her dainty dinner dress, fair, fresn 
and smiling, stood the Countess of Silver- 
dale ! 

(To be continued.) 
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’'LL MARRY NONE BUT JIM. 


Say what you please of ether men, 
Their virtues recommend, 
There's many an one among the throng 
Might please me as a friend ; 
Batif they sought to win my heart, 
Their chances would be slim, 
For Ihave made a solemn vow 
To marry none but Jim. 
I'll marry none but Jim, 
For I've pledged my word to him, 
And my cup of happiness is full, 
And sparkling to the brim. 


I know he has a tender heart ; 
I know he’s good and true ; 
And many a brave, heroic deed 
I've proudly seen him do; 
And though, compared with some I know, 
His purse is rather slim, 
In spite of that, I still declare 
Ili marry none but Jim. 
I'll marry none but Jim, 
For poverty with him 
Will sweeter be than wealth with one 
Whose gold will soon grow dim. 


Why, Jim and I were little tots 
Together, you must know ; 
And as a girl I never cared 
For any other bean ; 
If any sorrow touched his heart 
The tears my eyes would dim, 
And I would most unhappy be 
If I didn’t marry Jim. 
I'll marry none but Jim, 
For I am dead in love with him, 
And my cup of happiness is full 
And sparkling to the brim. ae 








RUBY’S DESTINY. 
—o1— 
CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


Comze Norton and Combe Magnus had a 
great deal to wonder at, for Ira Norton had 


been six weeks at the Court, and yet the date . 


of his departure was not fixed. 

Tue butcher and the baker, the grocer and 
other tradespeople rejoiced. Priscilla and 
Sarah bad a good time ; mutton chops were 
alniost forgotten, and Ruby wondered how 


many years of fasting would be needed to , 


make up for this long period of riotous 
living. 

She and her cousin were firm friends, but 
their intimacy had breught upon Raby ‘the 
fervent hatred of Cynthia and her mother. 
Polite and courteous when the gentlemen were 


in hearing, the amiable pair did not scruple to | 


do all in their power to slight and annoy the 


orphan in the absence of her protectors. They | 


taunted her openly with her poverty, her 
futher’s misdeeds, and her own Bohemian 
training, bat she bore it bravel 


spiteful—it was in their nature. 

But the crowning indignity came at last. 
Tra had been over to Combe Magnus on busi- 
ness, which he thought would keep him the 
whole day. 

Returning much earlier than he expeoted, he 
weut up to Raby’s sitting-room with a huge 
buuch of primroses, purchased for her in the 
town 

He knocked, but no answer came. It was 
ouly two o’clock—a most unusual hour for 
her to be ount—so he imagined, and then the 
sound of passionate weeping broke on hig ear. 
Oaly at that moment did he realise all his 
little cousin had become to him, and how 
henceforth her joys and sorrows must be his. 

Pashing open the door he found Ruby in a 
low chair, her face buried in her hands, sob. 
bing as though her heart would break. 








Very gently Ira removed those protecti 
hands, and, holding them in both his own, 
. her to tell him what was the matter. 

‘** Have you had news of your nurse?” for 
the. niece: at Dover had been very ill, and 
required her Aunt's. care, so that Deborah's 
coming to Westshire was still in the-futare. 

**No,; oh! no!” 

“Then what is it? Look ap and speak to 
me, ate Sarely those odious women have 
not dared to vex you?” 

“They -are always vexing me,’’ said Raby, 
passionately. ‘,‘‘ There is nota day but that 
they tell me I am:a burden to the Squire, and 
that you both hate -me-because my father 
didn’t get on |” 

‘* Raby; why didn't. you tell me ?"’ 

“How could 11” 


‘‘ You know it is not true, I—” his voice: 


shook with emotion—“ care for the Court only 


because it contains you ; and-eccentric. as. my: 


father is, abrupt as his manner may seem, I, 
who know him better than all world, 
assure you I have never seen him look at any- 


one with such affection as comes into his eyes 


at the sight of you.” 
‘* Of course he hates- me!" sobbed Raby. 


‘‘ How can he help is? I would never have’ 


come here if I had known it. I will write. to 
Mrs. Dyason, and ask her to find me a situa- 
tion. I can never face your father again |!” 

“Raby,” cried Ira, eagerly. ‘Do. you 
know you are puzzling-me-terribly? If Mrs. 
Gordon and her daughter told you you were: 
unwelcome here, they told a wicked falsehood. 
I think you might .take my: word before 
theirs.” ; 

** Bat that was not alld” 

‘*' What else?’ 

“They have gone on like that for weeks,” 
said Raby, sadly,,*' and 1 thought, you know, 
it couldn't be true; but to-day—to-day they 
spoke against my, mother, and I will never 
forgive them—never | " 

Ira ‘pressed the little hand he,held very 
tenderly. 

“The fiends! Ruby, I mever knew-her, but 
I have often heard-of. her. ‘She 
davghter of the village clergyman ?” 
grew crimson—‘ they sey she was ed 
to your futher when married mine!’’ 

A deep conviction came to Ira it was true, 


It explained so many things that had puzzled , 


him above all his father’s scorn for. love 


matches, and the strange, far-off jook on his’ 


faca that came there sometimes when he 
talked to Reby. 

“Miss Ward and the Vicar were» your 
mother’s dearest friends,” said Ira, 


uisily. | 

| «Mrs. Dyason, I have bean‘told, loved her asa | 
| danghter. Doyou think they would hold her; “* 
memory so dear if she had been false and 


heartless ?"’ 

‘‘Then you don’t believe it? Ira, do you 
ae it nearly broke my heart—the fear it was 
true? ’’ 

“Child,” said her cousin, earnestly, ‘I 


believe—(remember, Iam as ignorant of the | 
| facts as you, Ican but try and put the links 
y- | Of the chain together) —T believe Mra. Gordon's 
As she told kind Mrs. Ward one day, she , 

really thought the Gordons couldn't help being | 


taunt was true, and I wont believe-evil 


ing'} me tempt you away from the Court. I 


you will stay here always, Raby, until ean’ 
selves leave the old plate, and it is onrg no 
longer.” 

“ Yours no longer! What 6am you mean?” 

‘‘ You have trusted me with y troubles, 
Raby. Now will you listen to mins?” 

He never asked her for a promise Of secrecy 
he knew it was needléss. His little cousin 
was as trae as steel. 

She had grown calmér now, and was ar. 
ranging her primroses in a big glass dish 
pretty figare in ‘her sombre dress, 

“T never thought you had any, except——” 

“Except Mra, Gordon,” said Ira, finishing 
the sentence. ‘Do you remember, Raby, | 
told you once I could not my 
os * infatuation for her?” 

“ ‘ea,”” 

“Well, the very next day I found it out, 
It seems she has a secret of his in her power, 
He woa’t tell me what it is. I think, some. 
times, it must be an hallucination of his brain, 
He has led such an honest, upright life there 
can’t be anything to hide in -his past. Siill, 
the secret.is so real to him that-it seems, long 
ago, boand Mrs, Gordon that, as the 
price of her silence, I should marry Cynthia,” 

“They have often hinted as much,” said 
Raby, io a strange, dull voice, - Cynthia told 
me only yesterday she should refurnish the 
Court when she waa Mrs. Norton.’’ 

“She will.never be Mrs. Norton, but she 
may refurnish the Court. Listen, Raby; you 
know I hava enough for. my own wants. My 
father has saved ) 


economy began, old man, with vague 
dream of saving eaoegh, to buy aff « Gor. 
don), quite as mach as he can spend, I have 


to him to yield up Norton Conrt to 
Gordon. .° Her. ter can then be 
mistress here.” 


“ Yield up the Court! The place where all 


the ia lived. and. died |. Ira, how can 
you " 
‘“‘T prize my-freedom more than my home,” 





was the: 
“T know; and they say,’’—Ruby’s cheeks | 





said gravely. “And I think I would 
rather die than marry Cynthia. Were | 
alene concerned, I should -certainly say to 
Mrs. Gorden ‘do your worst,’ but my father 
seems in such terror of her that, for hia peace 
of mind, I cannot defy her- as I should like 
to,"’ 

‘* And when will it be settled ?” 

ie my word to the Squire that I 
would not te Mrs. Gordon, about her 
daughter for three months, but I told him I 
should deny the engagement. on alf sides. I 
have been deaying it to-day. Your friend, 
Blanche Lestar, geegeally asked me when the 

ing was to be.” 


of course you told her you would 
never have a wedding?’ said Ruby, seriously. 

‘*I could not tell her. so, for my most ardent 
hope is to be maszried befere Jane roses 
are over.”’ : 

“ You said jast now you would rather die 
than marry Cynthia,’’ objected Raby. 

“So I would! Child, is it. possible. you 
don’t know whom Lhaverlearned to love? We 
two are the last of the Nortong, 1 oan’t offer 

ou our grand old home, Ruby, for it must be 


of your mother; bat she was very young, | orfeited to Mrs. Gordon ; but, dear, I love you 


almost a child, and my father.even then 


was a3 my owa soul,,and Iam rich enough to 


a gloomy, austere man—e Widower. Don't you promise, at least, that hardships shall never 
think, urged by her friends, she, may have touch you.” 


accepted him, and then discovered too late it | 
was a dashing young soldier she loved ? ” 
[a ut ” 


Raby; looked at him with dewy " 
a you know I almost Patel Cynthia 


when I thought perhaps you would marry 


“I know what you would say. It was not her?” 


right, is was not true, I know all that, but | 


from what I have heard of Miss FaneI think your answer. Will you make 


she was one of those gentle, loving creatures | 


“T never shali! Ruby, iam waiting i 
my 


“ Aren't you afraid to trust me ‘after—after 


who live only in their affections. Perhapashe what they say about my mother?” 


was too timid to risk a quarrel between the 

brothers, and so took refuge in flight !"’ 
‘« Then you do believe it? ” 
‘Is would explain a great 


| Raby, 
| she w 
deal that has atoned for the 


“ No, I would trust you with my life; and, 

if it be as we think, don’t you think 
ould like to know that her daughter bad 
intment sbe caused long 


puzzled me; but ask Miss Ward. Depend on ago by Pesousins sunshine of my father’s 
a ” 


it, she knows.” 
** And I will write to Mrs. Dyason.” 


|“ Ob, dear!” asia Ruby, suddenly, ‘chow 


“ Write to her, by all means, but don’t let angry he will be, and Mrs. Gorton will be 
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ee 
ready to kill me. Really, you had better 
change your mind?” 

«“ And propose to Cynthia? Thank you, I 
qould rather not.” Then, growing serious, he 
added. ‘‘ Bat, my darling, I will never expose 
you to Mrs. Gordon's malice. She shall know 
of our engagement only when I have the right 
to defend you from all the world.” 

“ Need we tell her at all?’’ objected Ruby. 
“J would so much rather not.” 

He smiled. 

«We won't tell her till we are marrie Wx: 

+t And that won’t be for ages.” € 

“ Why = 

“ There is no hurry. We are so young, 


and—— 

“ Pdon’t call thirty at all young, and J am 
ina very great hurry. Besides, Raby, don’t 
you thimk it fairer to Mrs. Gordon for her #0 
jmow the truth goon? and she shall not know 
it till you are my wife.” 

“ Why hg 

He shuddered. 

“I don’t like her eyes. I have the oddest 
idea she might harm my little girl. Now, 
child, be sensible, amd listen to me. — 
thing points to our-being married soon. I 
youlong age.I mever counted. on my father’s 
property: The income from my mother’s 

ortune isemeugh to keep us. I. ineare 
my lifeand settle the omyou, Thereis 
no reason in the- for waiting.” 


“ Bat——” 

“T never meant toiask you to go away,” he 
said, gently. “ Bat¢for my father’s absurd 
fear of Mrs. m quite sure he would 
consent gladly to age. Asitis, I shall 


notask him. Ward is a good fellow. I am 
quite sure he would marry us by license pri- 
vately some morning in the church, Miss 
Martha and your little friend from Combe 
could be the witnesses. Then we'would go 
back to the Court and have it out with Mrs. 
Gordon. I shall tell her Oynthia can“ have my 
inheritance, but you possess a prior right to 
me,’” - 

“Bat——” 

“My dear child, how fond you are of ‘bats.’ 
Can’t you trust me, Raby?” 

“Perfectly! Only if you’ré marrying me 
brings trouble on Uncle John I shail feel there 
is no end to the wrongs my mother and I have 
done him !”’ 

“It won't. I went up to London last week 
and saw Dyason (he asked very kindly after 
me). [told him jast what I have told you 
about my father’s fear of Mrs: Gordon,” 

“And what did he say?” 

“That the Squire was in such wretched 
health and spirits at the time of his uncle's 
death, an uuprincipled woman could have 
done anything ‘with him. Dyason believes 
he has given her a promise in writing that I 
should marry her daughter, or else——"’ 

“Tell me?” urged Ruby. - 

“I don’t like theidea. Ifelt ready to knock 
Dyason down when he suggested it! You 
know the Court is unemtailed. My great uncle 
left it by will to my father. Dyason fancied 
there might be.a later will bequeathing the 
estate to some charity; that ‘Mrs, Gordon 
artfully ‘concealed * this; and then, when ‘my 
father had taken possession, threatened him 
with pndlicity unlesy he agreed to her terms.” 

‘Ruby shook her head. ° 

“I don’t believe it! ’’ : 
heck Nor i I pects Tike to’ ae Mrs. Gordon, 

use then we'co yason wrong.”’ 

“It he were right, had ¢ would ha’ Pe 

“T den't belisve my father could have done 
such a thing, but he might have connived at 
ter doing it. There ‘wonld be nothing for it 
but to restare 1ing to the charity (it was 
Bethlehem Hospital dur old untle was so mad 
over), with thé interest. and back rents of the 
last seventeen years.” My father has lived s0 
frugally, is could easily be done, for it is a fact 
that I don’t belisve-hevhas ever spent more 
than the income he inherited from his parents, 
‘eaten might say—harsh“things of him, 


her lover presen: 





“Do you know’ said Ruby, “it niay be 


awfally wicked, but I would much rather the 
poor lunatics had the Court than Cynthia.” 

“So would I. But, dear, it would be an 
awful blow to me to think shame could rest 
on my father, I'd far rather believe in a 
moment of folly he promised Mrs. Gordon the 
estate |” 

iy Ira 1°? 

‘* S$ weetheart 1” 

“Are you quite sure you want me? Won't 
you ever regresthe price I cost you, since 

g me must lose you your inherit- 
ance?” ; 

‘I am quite sure, Raby, that if it comes to 
choctieg Yedeous you and the Court, Fu, 
choose you! '” * 

An one could doubt he meant it. 

% is devoted to you, Ruby,” said 
tly. “I think you had better 
plead a headache, and let her — ou your 
dinner here, I shall be wretched thont yon, 
ecantrust myself if ; 





but I don’t I 

Gordon ou. I shall go 
and talk to W: g to-morrow, 
and then catch the train to London. 
This is Thursday. ia as I hope, we 


‘* Tt is better, dear! I am the worst actor 


going. I should be suze to betray my bappi- | 


ness, and let know you-had promised to 
marry me. ate-sure you can face amall 
means, Raby,and that you will be ready by 
ham 
a gasped. . 
“Do you mean we are-to be married on 


T 

“Just that, little one! Raby,’ i 
her black dress, ‘‘we are; neither of us 
superstitious. This won't matter. We 
can dispense with veils and orange blossoms 
while we have each other! ”’ 

Raby blushed. 

‘Bat I have a grey dress,” she whispered, 
‘‘and I would rather wear that.’’ 

‘* Very well, dear! Now listen. I cannot 
write to you, but I will see that Miss Martha 
hears everything by Monday. Can you call 
on her in the afternoon?” 

** Yes,”’ ’ 

“And, you did not tell me, dear! Are you 
sure you can be content? Do you know your 
face would grace a coronet?’’ 

¢¢ Bat I would rather have you, Qh, Ira, I 
shall miss you so,and oh! what shall Ido? If 
Uncle John is kind to me I shall feel like a 
deceiver !’’ 

Bat this difficulty was spared. Early the 
next morning, after Ira had started avowedly 
for London, Miss Mand came up tothe Court, 
and meeting Raby in the avenue, told her she 
had come to beg her spend a few days with 
them, and that she would take no denial even 
a ea had to beard the Squire himself to get 

ve. 

Andrew, however, had, doubtless, received 
his master’s orders to be attentive to Miss 
Norton, for he met the ladies as they entered 
the house, and at once undertook the errand. 

‘‘Miss Ward’s compliments, and would the 
Squire spare ‘his niece to her till Tuesday?” 
was the message sent; and the prompt an- 
awer, “Certainly!” was all that could be 
desired. 

Raby ran upstairs to pack up @ few things, 
Miss Martha aiding her, and folding with her 
own hands a soft, cashmere (the only 
garment Raby possessed not’black), without a 
word of surprise at her young friend's needing 
such a toilet three months after her father’s 
death. 

The kindly ‘brother’ and sister vied with 
each other in friendly. welcome, and when the 
clergyman found himself alone for a moment 
with his young guest, he told her simply’ he 
had heard of hér engagement, and wished her 

! 
£2, I never believe usually in clandestine mar: 
; bot I am sure in this case anything is 
better than delay; and if you and Ira oan 


the Squire captive, even at the loss of Norton 
Court I shall say you have done well!” 

So it came about that on the Taesday Raby 
put on her grey dress,and met ber lover in 
the old church where her mother worshipped. 

Miss Martha and Blanche Lester stood be- 
hind the bride, and, to Ruby’s surprise, when 
the solemn question came, ‘* Who giveth this 
woman tobe married to this man?” the good 
old Vicar of Combe Magnus stepped forward 
and said, ‘‘ Ido!" 4 

‘Tkere were a few heartfelt words of con- 
grat@lation. Then, while Ira, who had come 


with cake and wine, Blanche Lester helped 
Ruby to put on herordinary attire—the very 
black serge in which she had first come to 
bs nope then, il minutes later, 
ng were walking to the Court. 
foal 0 i 1” paid the bride, 

“ Dear; you need not! ” answered Ira. “ If 
things go very much against us you and Pris- 
cill# can pack up your boxes in half-an-hour, 
and we will go up to London by the noonday 
train; but, Raby, I feel sure my father will 
be thankful tous for ending his thraldom, 
even if it costs him Norton Court !"’ 

They went in together to the drawing- 
teem, and Irasent Andrew to tell his father 

. Gordon he wished to speak to them 
both on important business. 

Raby felt ready to faint, and even her young 
poem’ = a eee ot corer when 

and Cynthia accompanied her mother. 

Ah !.you back?” she said to Raby. At 
the moment she did not catch sight of Era. 

‘* You had better have stayed altogether. 
—aT and I feel far more at home without 
you !” 

Enter the Squire. 

It never struck either him or the Gordons 
that Raby and Ira had returned together. She 
had sent her hat and cloak upstairs, and was 
dressed in her usual morning garb. 

‘*T think,” said Ira, slowly, “ you mis. 
understood my message, Mrs. Gordon. I 
wished to speak to you and my father on 
business. There is no need for us to disouss 
it before your daughter.” 

‘“Btay where you are, Oynthia!" de- 
manded her mother, who sesmed changed 
from the meek, scheming woman they knew 
into a loud-voiced virago; ‘‘and you, Raby 
Norton, listen too. Over and over again 
you've doubted my words that Cynthia hada 
better right here than you. The young man 
"ll teil you so himself now he’s going to 
marry her, which is his duty, and what I ex- 
pected long ago |” 

‘Pardon me,”’ said Ira, very distinctly, 
‘+ but I am here for quite a different parpose. 
Iam sorry to speak before’ Miss Gordon ; but 
you leave me no alternative. In a word, I 
wish totell you that under no. circumstances 
can I marry your daughter !” 

She glared at him fiercely, his own remark 
that she reminded him of a tiger flashed on 
Raby. Certainly she looked it now. © She 
turned to the Squire, 

“Tell-him he must—that you are in my 
power—that I will do my worst if he defies 
me!”’ 

“Father,’’ said Ira, quickly stopping. the 
agonigzed. entreaty in the old man's eyes, 
‘don’t force me to refase any request of-yours. 
I cannot marry Miss Gordon. Even if [ 
= it, i¢ would be illegal ; I have a living 

fe 1’ 

‘* Then she will never be mistress of Norton 
Court !” said Mra. Gordon, hoarsely. ‘* See!’’ 
and she took from her bosom a folded paper 
yellow with age, ** this is Walter Norton's last 
will and testament. It is dated years after 
the one under which your father inherited, 
an@ his namé is not mentioned in it. His 
uncle had dieappointed us both—he had pro- 
mised-us both handsome legacies, and he broke 
hia word. I offered your father fair terms: I 
would suppress the second will provided he 
gave me # home for life, and that my daughter 
married his heir. You thought, I suppose,” 





break the spell by which Mrs. Gordon ‘holds 


she said, bitterly, ‘‘that 1 destroyed the will, 
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LE Will | 


(‘‘ OF COURSE YOUR FATHER HATES ME!” SOBBED BUBY. 


but I was not such a fool! I kept it just as I 
found it; not even curiosity would let me 
break the seals lest the law should declare it 
had been tampered with. I know nothing of 
the contents ; it was made a week before the 
old man’s death, when he was angry at his 
nephew not coming, and accused me of keep- 
ing him away. He told me then we should 
neither of us touch a penny of his money.” 

A knock had come unheard at the door. It 
was ted now; and Andrew, unbidden, 
ush in Mr. Lester, whom it had been 
agreed should follow the bridal pair to the 
Court to satisfy the Squire of the perfect 
legality of their union. 

‘* Bir,” said Ira, snatching the folded paper 
from the floor, where Mrs. Gordon had thrown 
it, and giving it to the old clergyman, “‘ you are 
not only a minister of Heaven but a magis- 
trate; in both capacities I entrust to you 
this document. This woman ”—he pointed to 
Mrs. Gordon—“ declares it to be the last will 
of my father’s uncle, Walter Norton, and for 
her own ends she has hidden it all these 
years!" 

The Vicar darted a look of quiet scorn at 
the widow, then he turned his whole attention 
to Ira’s father. 

‘My dear friend,” he said, simply, “her 
actions would have no weight to injure you. 
If this will bequeaths your uncle’s estate and 
fortune to the Bethlehem Hospital—he often 
talked of making that charity its heir—you 
will, of course, have to yield up both; but 
your private income from your father and 
ory wife’s portion is so large, that if you 

ad to give up every penny you had received 
from this estate all these years, with interest, 
ay, and compound interest, you would still 
have enough for a simple, refined life |” 

** And Raby and I will cheer you up,” said 
Ira, gaily. ‘1 didn’t tell you before because 
I knew you were frightened of those fiends,” 
and he indicated the Gordons; ‘‘ but we were 
married this morning, and you have two 
children instead of one, Never mind if you 
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have to leave the Court ; we will make a home 
for you!" 

The old man wrung his son’s hand and 
kissed Ruby's forehead. 

* Vera’s child,” he whiepered. “It is 
strange. I always loved ber—always!” 

“T think,” said Mr. Lester, seeing Mrs. 
Gordon made no attempt to stir, “I bad better 
open this document. You, Mr. Norton, will, 
of course, act as master of the Couré until 
your uncle’s newly-discovered will is proved. 
But it would be a satisfaction to us all to 
as a PY a 

“ Everything goes e lunatics,” sai 
Mrs. Gordon, defiantly. ‘‘ And you’re robbing 
them every hour you stay here!” 

But she was mistaken. The will was very 
short, hardly covering one side of the paper; 
but it was strictly Jegal. Walter Norton left 
everything he had in the world to his esteemed 
friend and lawyer, Charles Dyason, to keep 
in trust for his great niece Ruby Norton until 
she married or came of age, when she was to 
enjoy the full income for her life, and the 
principal and estate were to revert at her 
death to her eldest child, 

‘* How providential!’’ breathed the Vicar. 
“It will really make no difference, since the 
young have become one.”’ 

“It all the difference in the world!” 
said Ira, bitterly. ‘I shall feel like a fortune- 
hunter all my daye.” 

The words had hardly left his lips when 
Raby eprang forward. Beforeanyone divined 
her purpose, she wrenched the paper out of 
Mr. ter’s hand and threw it in the centre 
of the fire. Instantly, as they tried to rescue 
it, it was too late; it had become mere charred 
atoms, 

‘‘ There,” said Ruby, triumphantly, ‘I’ve 
settled everything. No one can ever ask 


whether Uncle John knew abont the will, 
since no one will hear of its existence; and 
all the world pity you, Ira, for marrying a 
‘ pau a 


But the effect on John {Norton was almost 





‘] WOULD NEVER HAVE COME HERE JF I BAD ENOWN IT !’?] 


magical. He turned to Mrs. Gordon witb 
chilling courtesy. 

“Thanks to that dear child, I am at last 
master in my own house. May I request that 
you and your daughter end your visit to us a8 
soon as possible |’ 

They went that very day. Not long after 
Mrs. Gordon showed symptoms of mania, and 
was admitted into an asylum. The Squire 
settled a hundred a-year on Cynthia, so she 
never had to work for her living. 

Ira took his bride to Paris for a long honey: 
moon, and in their absence the Court was re 
novated from top to toe, and i suite of 
rooms beanutified for its young mistress. _ 

Mr. Lester kept the secret of that April 
morning even from his own wife ; the version 
given to the world was that the Squire had 
been completely under the influence of his 
housekeeper. son had broken the spell, 
and sent the woman off. : 

With the home coming of his young wife 
& Dew era was to dawn. And so it did. 

The “county” came in full force to wel- 
come Mrs. Norton, whose sweet face and 
foreign grace charmed them all. . 

With Deborah as housekeeper, and Priscilla 
oe _ the Court held its own in genial 

ospi . : 

Miss Martha, with tearful eyes, declared it 
did her good to see Vera’s child take her place 
among the great ladies, VSN 

The Lesters rejoiced in their young friend's 
prosperity, while dear old Mrs. Dyason, of 
course, recalled her own prophecy. 

“I told you so," she said to her husband. 
“You know when she was here I said it was 
written in her face that she would marry 

oung, and you see I was quite right about 
opys Dzstiny.” 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER I 


Sorrow and suspense reigned supreme at 
Shirley Hall, a large, handsome Elizabethan 
mansion, situated in one of the prettiest parts 
of Devonshire. A vague, terrible bereavement 
had turned the bright hopes and joyous anti- 
cipations, so recently indulged in by its in- 
mates, to tears and mourning. 

Just when the domestic atmosphere 
was clearest, when all things indicated a 
long spell of fair, radiant weather, the cloud 

ad arisen, blotting out each glad future 
prospect, and condemning those most closely 
concerned to an indefinite agony of suspense, 
harder to bear than the worst possible au- 
thentio tidin 
_ The cause of this sorrow was so strange, £0 
inexplicable, that it admitted of —— 
Fred Shirley, the heir to a splendid estate, 
young, wealthy, handsome, about to be mar- 
tied to the girl whom he passionately loved, 
had disappeared suddenly, leaving no clue by 
which he might be traced, alleging no reason 
for his extraordinary conduct. 

It wanted only a fortnight to the date of 
the marriage, for which preparations were 
being made on a Javish scale, when Fred 
Shirley had ordered his horse to be brought 
tound to the door, and expressed his inten- 
tion of riding into Barminster, the néarest 
town, some five miles off, ashe had business 
to transact there. His fiancée, standing on 
the wide stone terrace in front of the hall, 
had watched him canter down the avenue that 

ezy, sunlit, spring morning, when all 
nature seemed fall of glad, rejoicing life. He 
i turned round to wave his hand to her, a 
mie on his handsome face, before reaching 
@ lodge-gates. Then he had disappeared to 
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retorn no more to the women waiting and 
watching in vain for his arrival. 

When his prolonged absence first gave rise 
to alarm Mrs. Shirley had sent to Bar- 
minster to make inquiries. Fred Shirley, it 
transpired, had left his horse in the care of 
the ostler at the‘ Blue Boar.” Three hours 
later he had gone to the railway station, and 
taken a ticket to Elmsleigh Junction, a well- 
known local centre a few miles off, from which 
trains radiated out in every direction. Be. 
yond the junction they had failed to trace 
him. It was obvious that be had sought to 
frustrate any attempt to discover his destina- 
tion by going to the Junction. Had he 
booked straight through from Barminster, 
where be was so well known, this would have 
been impossible; but in the crowd of pas- 
sengers at the Junction, no one individual 
was likely to be remembered by the ticket 
clerk. His movements in the interim they 
could not ascertain. 

Loth to reveal her son’s strange disappear- 
ance at such a time, Mrs. Shirley had striven 
to keep theinquiries set on foot strictly secret. 
Then, as the days flew by, bringing the date 
of the wedding ever nearer, her suspense and 
terror increased. - : dina’ 

Appearances, public opinion, could no lon 
be stndied in the face of such a calamity. - 

No tidings of the absent one reached Shirley 
Hall to relieve her tortured mind. 

The news spread like wildfire that Fred 
Shirley had vanished mysteriously. 

The general opinion was that he had met 
with foul play, and much sympathy was be- 
stowed upon the ladies at the Hall. 

A large reward for any information respeot- 
ing his present whereabouts or possible fate 
was offered. The bill containing s description 
of his personal appearance was affixed to the 
police-board at every police. station throughout 
the United Kingdom. It hung there side by 
side with the printed inquiry for the man who 


was ‘‘ wanted ” in consequence of deserting his 
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wife, and the donkey which had strayed 
away from its lawful owner. 

Yet this public announcement and the 
large reward offered failed to elicit any facts 
with regard to Fred Shirley’s fate. 

The cleverest detectives Scotland Yard 
could furnish were employed by Mrs. Shirley 
to trace her son ; yet they, too, were at fault. 
Had the earth opened and swallowed up the 
young man, he could not have disappeared 
more completely. 

Fred Shirley’s strange absence had arrested 
all the bridal preparations. The bride-elect’s 
splendid trousseau—a triomph of the fashion- 
able modiste's ekill—was laid by, unregarded. 
The wedding breakfast, the invitations, the 
presents, the many projects in connection 
with such an important event, were all set 
aside, greatly to the disappointment of the 
many young people who had hoped to partici- 
pate in the bridal festivities. 

Fred Shirley had been missing exactly a 
fortnight, when his mother came down one 
morning to take her accustomed seat at the 
breakfast- table. 

She was a tall, fair, ample woman of forty- 
five, with a calm, high-bred manner, and & 
matronly beauty of form and feature that still 
attracted admiration. 

Beneath that quiet exterior Mrs. Shirley 
— great strength of character and 

eep affections. None of her dependents had 
ever heard her voice raised in anger, yet she 
ruled with a firm hand, which won for her 
both respect and liking. 

The belle of the county in those days, she 
had married Frank Shirley, a wealthy county 
gentleman of good family, at the age of 
twenty. 

Frank, who had previously led a very fast 
life, settled down after marriage and made an 
exemplary husband. 2 

Theirs was a love-match, pure and simple, 
and the advent of a son—the only child ever 
born to them—had but served to draw the 
husband and wife yet closer to each other. 
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When Frank Shirley died, all the love of 
which his widow. was capable became concen- 
trated upon their son. He helped to console 
her for the loss she had sustained. 

The two were in perfeot sympathy with 
=e other. No ill-feeling had ever estranged 
them. 

Fred's contemplated marriage met with his 
mother's warmest approval, thas rendering it, 
still harder to account for his disappearance.” 

Mrs. Shirley was pouring ont the coffee 
when Amy Winsome, Fred's fiancée, entered the 
breakfast-room and took her seat at the table 
followed in » few moments by ‘her ‘ 
Dora. , 

Amy Winsome was a slender girl of twenty; 
with soft, wavy, dark hair coiled in a thick 








knot, large, velvety dark eyes, a delicate Rose- | *‘ Bathe 
leaf complexion, and sweet mobile lips. © 


fact of her bein; 


somewhat short-sighted, 
no wise detracted from 


herbeanty. I: rather 


added to it, by reason of the intense, earn@st [points to a vol 
part 


glance with which she read the. faces ‘of 
Others in order to catch their true expression. 
In repose the, girl's face was somewhat chill 
and haughty, but whena smile rippled .over 
it the charm wasirresistible. 

The orphan: 


and who stood to herin the place of a 
mother. 

From childhood Fred Shirley’ and Amy 
Winsome* hadé Been constant companions. 
Friendship with #hem had merged a. 
easily, erceptibly, asa mountain 
widens and deepens until it becomes a river. 
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nised. Even this hope has forsaken me now. 
Fred is gone. Weshall never see him again. 
He has met with foul play!” 4 
Mrs. Shirley shudd involuntarily.; 
Strong-minded, self-possessed as she was; 
her own fears were ing the mastery. 
“Heaven forbid!” she murmured. ‘In 
that case I should be indeed desolate. Oh! 
amy boy, my boy, what eyil fate has overtaken 
ou? I cannot—will not, believe that-you 


we ceased to exiat. Amy, dear, we 
hope a little longers Fred had no ; 
ag Why any one to take 
his . . 


“Motives of robbery might have infimoed, 
_— to do so, since he is known #9 be 







Ww “hte Amy, wearily. Fi 
strong, quite ca of de- 
sages cae oe 
his ¢ a tidket to Simprnning h 
on 
: condemn doubly myste- 
rious 
«I suppose Mr. not contracted 
any extensive hb hefailed to bring | 
ander your, ” insome, 
speaking for the first-time. Di 
He * extravagant in “hig expendi- 


ne A aie fonts Ek ae oles a 
ample fands at his a 
my income, which would, he well knew, be his 
to draw upon in the event of/ liabilities he 
could not otherwise meet. No, his disappear- 
ance cannot be accounted for on these grounds. 
The motive must be sought for ingome other 
direction.” ; 

Dora looked thoughtfal: and sympathetic. 
She wasa pretty girl of ! ty, 
a fair complexion, brown ‘hair, and 





A year ago, Fred had revealed his passion for 
her, to find it fally reciprocated. The*two 
young people had met with no obstacles in 
the way of their wooing. Both were wealthy 
and well born. A more desirable match, from 
@ worldly point of view, could hardly have | 
been arranged, while the fact of their being 
80 deeply in love with each other gave a tinge 
of romance to it, redeeming it from the com- 
moonplace. 

Sach exceptionally favourable auspices 
seemed almost ominous. Theirs was too red a 
dawn, and; when they least expected it, the 
storm fell. Just previous to their marriage, 
without rhyme or reason, Fred Shirley had 
disappeared. 

‘‘ Amy, my child, you are making no break- 
fast,’ said Mrs. Shirley gently, when the foot- 
man had qnitted theroom. ‘ You will be ill 
unless you take more food than you have 
done lately. Let me give you some of this 
omelette.” 

Amy, who had been trifling with a piece of 
dry toast, looked up swiftly, her soft dark 
eyes full of unshed tears, her face white and 
weary. 

‘*T am not hungry,” she replied. ‘I feel 

Auntie, you have 


as if food would choke me. 
not forgotten, surely ? Thia was to have been 
our wedding day, and now——” 

She broke down' completely, and her sobs 
becante hysterical. 

Rising from her seat, Mra, Shirley went, up 
to the girl, and put her arms around her, 

“ Forgotten !"’ she said, sadly; ‘‘ no, Amy; 
bat I would not add-to your pain by any alla- 
sion toit. My darling!” stroking the pretty 
dark head pressed against her bosom with soft, 
caressing touch, ‘‘ for Fred's sake atrive to 
compose yourself,; to bear up bravely until— 
until he returns. He would be so grieved to 
find you ili,” 

‘Will he ever retarn?,!’ asked Amy, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘If he were alive and well—able 
to communicate with us, would he permit us 
to ‘remain in suspense and uncertainty respect- 
ing his fate—he who was alwaysso kind and 
thoughtfal? Ever since he’ disappeared I 
hhave cherished a faint hope that some tidings 
of him might reach us. on whas should: have 
been our wedding day. Were he still alive 


eyes deep and blue as the summer sky; not 
the light, shallow orbs of that colour which 
indicate a chill, crafty, calculating nature. 

She had a little income of her own, amount- 
ing to about two bundred a year. Three 
years previous she had come to Shirley Hall 
as companion to her wealthy cousin, and had 
remained there ever since. 

But Dora’s sympathy, although genuine, 
could not go beyonda certain point. She had 
never been in love ; stranger still, she had no 
desire to be. She could not enter into the 
feeling that renders a woman indifferent to all 
men save the one who has taken her heart by 
storm, and. occupies it exclusively. Young, 
happy, self-reliant, Dora thought it rather 
absurd to let your happiness pass out of your 
own keeping into that of somebody else, who 
may or may not play pitch and toss with it. 
She liked masculine society, without, however, 
having the least desire for lovers—a somewhat 
unusual state of things when a pretty girl is 
in question. 

et, although Dora was inclined to scoff at 
lovers’ woes, ard to be sceptical as to their 
reality, Amy's sorrow, which came under this 
heading, was too gennine to be underrated. 
The girl felt extremely sorry for her cousin, 
whose promised happiness had been thus 
suddenly overcast.. She aided Mrs. Shirley in 
her efforts to soothe and console Amy. Pre- 
gently the latter rose and went to her own 
room, Mrs, Shirley sooompen ying her. 
be, Auntie, psa ~~ am : to Pees Dt ¥ 

e asked appealingly,.as her guardian's 
widow, to whom she always applied this title, 
bathed her burning forehead with eau-de- 
Cologne. “Why, only # few weeks ago I 
pitied girls whose lovers were comipélled by 
circumstances to leave them for weeks and 
months ata stretch, and wondered how they 
bore their’ absence. I thought I could not 
exist apart from Fred. “Now 1 have lost him. 
I have not.even the poor satisfaction of know- 
ing how and when he.cameé by. hisend. This 
fearful mystery—it is killing me!’ . 

“ Amy, darling, we must wait, and. put our 
trust in Heaven,” was the whispered response. 
** As long as we do that Heaven willnever for- 


gake ne.”” 5 : 
“If we bad quarrelled,”.: moaned the girl, 





he could not have allowed it to pass unreoog- 


‘*it would seem less strange; bat Fred and I 


one-and- twenty, with 
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never fell out. He kissed me before starting 
that morviog, and promised to be home j, 
time for seven o’clock dinner. I am positiy, 
that he had no idea of leaving me then never 
to return. What can have happened later on 
to induce him to do so?” 

“ That is what I would give all I possess to 
know,” replied Mrs. Shirley. ‘' Lie down {or 
an hour, my dear, and try to get a little sleep, 
Otherwise I must ask Dr. to give youa 
sedative. This afternoon Mr. Lyon, the 
private detective I have been recommended ty 
em , will arrive from town. Although only 
ay man, he is said to be very clever ip 

‘eatoosion. He may succeed in throwing 


me light. upon this mystery.” 
~ “Letme arrives,’ said Amy, 
i . SE wheal ke to 080 Bic. 
could tell at a glaneeiif he is likely t 
cae thes Uitted 
t The dronrieet 
ged itself on 
revelry 


somehow, devoid sll whesnieth and 
and di 





where that lady sat with Dora Winsome, he 
looked quietly around, taking in each detail 
in that keen comprehensive glance. 

Herbert Lyon was @ tall, well-made man of 
five-and-twenty, with dark and somewhst 
deep-seh eyes, regular features, and clean. 
shaven lips. There was an air of instinctive 
good-breeding about him, with a qniet con. 
sciousness of power possessed which imparted 
confidence to all he said and did, yet devoid of 
all presumption or effrontery. 

As she rose to receive him, Mrs. Shirley 
started slightly. Her eyes rested upon the de. 
tective’s face .with a wandering, astonished 
expression. 

“ Mr. Lyon, you find us in great trouble,” 
she said, recovering her self-control, “in 
consequence of my _ son's unaccountable 
absence. I want you, if possible, to ascertain 
what has become of him.”’ 

‘* Certainly, madam,” replied Herbert Lyon, 
and his voise deep, firm, resolute, seemed to 
restore to the anxious woman. 
“ left town immediately upon the receipt of 

our letter to commence the search for Mr. 
hirley. It would appear, from the facts 
stated, to be a somewhat exceptional case.” 

‘* We are utterly at a loss to account for 
his disappearance,” said Mre. Shirley. ‘“ My 
son and I were always on she most affection. 
ate terms. Moreover, he was to have beet 
married as. to-day. His non appearance t 
falfil his marriage contract points to some 
serious, if not fatal, calamity.’ 

‘\ Mr. Shirley has never stayed away from 
home before without informing you of his in- 
tention ?” 

“ Never |” 7 

“You will pardon ,the question ; but, was 
he Tile under any pecuniary embarrass 
ment ?’’ 

“No, At this moment he has a large 
balance at.his bankers.”’ 

‘* And the young lady to whom he was about 
to. be married?” continued Herbert Lyos, 
glancing at Dora, who sat there listening © 
the conversation. 

“ Sheis not. present,” said Mrs. Shirley, 
** you my freely.” : 
ong ay Lask if the attachment was recipr®- 

‘' It was... Myson loved her as dearly 
she loved him. There was no jealousy— 
no ill-feeling between them. I am certail 


the engagement, was entered into of thelr 
own free:will and desire.” ri 
“Tam willing to admit,” said Herbert 
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thoughtfaffy, “that a stranger case 
bea oaths” tf my notice. People fre- 


ly disappear’; but their motive in so: 
quently dere traced. Here the, 


ingis, a6 & rule, easily 
ere seems to have been entirely lacking. 


pid the nafure'of the business whith Mr. 


Shirley';went to Barminster thet ‘day to tran- 
eact ever tran — ahi 

“ No,’” said . Shirley. “I, thinking it 
wasin some way-connected a approach: 
ing marriage, unfortanately made noinquiries. 
This envelope,” producing one, ‘* was found in 
his bedroom ‘grate. Tt haa évideritly been 
received by him that’ morning. The hand- 
writing is nnktown ‘to me. You see the 
envelope bears the Barminster post-mark. 
The letter it contained was probably burnt.” 

Herbert Lyon examined the eiveldpe 
addressed to “Frederitk Shirley, Eeq.,” in 
clear, bold yet , very minutely, then 
he transferred it to his pocket-book. 

“ With eB petermern T will keep this for 
awhile,” he addressing Mrs, S 3 

“Do so by all mieans,” she replied. “ 0) 
measured do you ‘purpose ‘taking in the first 
instance ?” 

“J shall*go to Barminster,” he eaid, “and 
make some infornral inqniries there. I shall 
stay at the ‘ Blue Boar‘ ‘as a commercial 
traveller in the fancy goods line. You will 
not forget: my assured character, shoald you 
have occasion to communicate “with me. 
Needless to say, should any important news 
transpire, I shall at once inform you to that 
effect.” 

“If youcan ‘bat! succeed in restoring my 
son to me,” said Mrs. Shirley, with desp emo- 
tion, “in solving ‘this dreadful mystery, no 
reward will be Geemeéd' too’ great in payment 
of such a service. Follow up any clue that 
presenta itself, and spare no’ expense. You 
most not léavé thtil you have ‘had’ some 
refreshmenf.”" 

“T should prefer waiting ‘nntilT' arrive at 
the ‘Blue Boar,’ “ said Herbert Lyon, courte. 
outly. “* By ordering # meal there I shall gain 
an opportunity of questioning the servants. I 
with to'lose no’timme. The ‘scent, so to speak, 
may be growing faint alreafy.”’ 

At thie ‘moment’ Amy entered the’ room, 
Mrs. Shirley having sent a servant to'summon 
her. Her somtbre and sweet, sad face, 
from which* all the delicate bloom had fied, 
appealed to the ‘detective’s sympathy as she 
approached ‘him, 

“Amy, love, this is Mr. Lyon,” ‘said Mrs. 
Shirley. “He is going at once to ‘commence 
the search for our lost one.” 

“You will do your utmost to find him ?” 


said the girl, addressing:Herbert Lyon appeal. | 4 
' never saw him look in better health or spirits love and elope with,” mused the detective. 


ingly. “To restore him to us, Living or 
dead you will strive to ‘ascertuin his fute? 
We—we were to hive been married as 
to-day 1” 

“Twill spare no effort to relieve your sus- 
pense,"he replied’ earnestly, with an air of 
per A pre ag 7 . erring @o not aban- 

n ‘all hope. hese strange disa pedrances 
do not always point to fatal results 

“A very superior. young man,’”’ remarked 
Mrs, Shirley,when'he had left them. “ And 
what a remarkable chance likeness! It posi- 
tively startled me.” 

“ Likerress to whom?” asked Dura. 


‘To my late husband when he was'a youtig , tothe 


man. Mr. Lyon closely resembles the portrait 
i him hanging over the mantelpiece in my 
room,.”* 


“T thought his faatures seemed ‘stram 
familiar, “said Dora,slowty. “* Yes, Mr. pe 
is handsome ahd wéll-bred. He- bea 
gentleman. Yet I—T don't like wet 
Would take‘very little #0°tnake me’ hate him | 
outright.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


¥ Henuenr Lyox walked’ into Barminster, 
aving ‘ refused: to avail Himself of the dog- 

cart placed at his disposal by Mts. Shirley. 
The young detective was thinking deeply as 


» 





he walked ‘rapitily along the deserted country | home'as usual. The. question resolves itself 
road in the gathering darkness. into this—where did he go on leaving the 

‘‘ What can’ have become of “that fellow?" |‘ Blue Boar?" And whom did he meet?” 
he mused. “Hid ‘strange disa rance on’ ‘Strolling down the High-street, he turned 
the eve of his matriage could hardly havebeen out of it presently, to avail himself of a short 
unpremeditated ; yét the ladies at the Hall cut through a dail. respectable side street, in 
are evidently of that opinion. They oan order to reach the market-place, which a boy 
‘assign no teason for it; all is fair and open informed him lay beyond it. Tbe houses, on 
with them, admiitting of ‘no or ge no @ level with ths street, presented a severe 
reservation. He ‘must have ‘kept ‘his secret mournful avpect. Herbert Lyon's eyes fell 
well, enpposing him to have one. There is upon a‘ To Let” card in a ground floor win- 
often a dark in the volume of a g dow as he went slowly along. It was not a 
man’s life ‘which his friends are never per- printed card, merely writing in clear, bold 
‘mitted to read. | caligraphy with pen and ink. Inspecting.it 

‘Well, if I can oy unearth Mr. Shirley, more closely, the young man came to a stand- 
and bring this extraordinary cateto a suooess- still. Drawing ont his pocket-book, he com- 
ful‘igsue, i¢ will'add ‘greatly to’my reputation. @ the written address.on the envelope re- 
He'minet be an unappreciative individual to ceived by Fred Shirley with the writing on the 
leave so lovely a girl in distress. Theysre card in the ground floor window. They corres- 
both lovely, but the fair one with the blae ponded exactly. The pecaliar flonrish that dis- 
eyés impressed memost. I like high-breeding tinguished the capital letters was not to be 
and’ refinement in a woman, why, Heaven mistaken. The same hand must have written 
only knows, since my position cuts me off both card ani cavelope. 
from thas type completely! Dora, I think, A gleam of repressed excitement shone in 
Mrs. Shirley called her. Herbert Lyon's dark eyes. Ringing the bell 

“T wonder if I am fated ever to see her at that house he waited until the door was 
again? “Those glorious eyes of deepest azure opened by a very untidy servant girl with a 
seom to haunt m3! I must shake off this freckled face and rough red hair. 
folly, aud devote all my faculties to the case; ‘You havea furnished room to lef?” he 
in hand. | said, interrogatively. 

“ Has Mr. Shirley met with foul play? I ‘Yes, sir; please, sir,” responded the 
am inclined to think not; but, living or dead, slavey. “It’s the first floor front. Six 
I mean to find him!” | lings a week, and hextras. Missis is. out now, 

Herbert Lyon ordered a room and a sub. , but I can show you the room.” 
stantial supper’ when he reached the com-| Herbert Lyon went upstairs, took a survey 
mereial ‘hotel known as the “Blue Boar,” of the room to let, then came down again to 
‘and giving his‘name as Mr: Arthur Smythe, the parlour on the ground floor. 
informed the lan@lady that his samples would, ‘Who wrote that card in the window? 
atrive some tims to-morrow. | You?"’ he asked, with a emile. 

His manner #8“he stood in front of the fire ‘Lor’ bless you, no, sir,” replied the girl, 
in’ the ‘large,comforfable parlour allotted to with a giggle, ‘I can’t write, and missis 
cotimercial traveliérs Had undergone a stibtle ain’t much of a hand at it either. That's 
change. It was easy, familiar, insinuating. | why'she got the lady who was stopping here 

Toe waiter as he faid ‘the cloth talked to write that there card out for her.” 
briskly to this pleasant young “zent,"“and ‘Indeed. And is the lady gone?” 
paw Bon conversation, confined chiefly to. “Yes; she went about a fortnight age. 
ocal topics, turned upon Fred Shirley's'dis. She had the first floor front while she stayed 
appearance. | here.” 

In a small'town ‘like Barminster, where, ‘‘ Did she remain long?” , 
people starved for’ news or sensation of any ‘She only took it for a few days. Don’t 

ind, such an event was sufficient'to keep them you go for to think the lodgin’s ain’t comfort- 
for weeks. It formed the chief topic able on that account, sir. She never meant 
among all classes. | to stay longer.” 

The Shirleys were so well known and*re-' ‘‘I see. Was she a young Jady?” 
specte@ throughout Barminster. They were ‘‘Sakes alive no! Fifty at the least, with 


: county people of high-standing, and the fact thick, black eyebrows, and a reg'lar moustache 


} 


| Of the ‘son and heir being mising kept the ber her upper lip, and sich a voico—as deep as 
‘@drum.”’ 


town-on tip-toe with excitement. a 
“Young Mr. Shirley left his ’orse here, sir,' “Not by any means the sort of lady that a 
that very mornin’,” said the waiter. “I young man would be likely to fall madly in 


when he went away. He ‘had a drink, and “Such a woman would probably write a 
tipped me a shilling before going out; dnd, firm, bold hand.” Then aloud,— 


Spt = oP ie. 


as’ the song says, he never came back any 
more.”’ 

‘Which *way did’ he -go.-on leaving the 
hotel? asked Lyon, carelessly. | 


“ Btraight' down the High-street. Nobody | 


seems to have set eyes on him after that till 
he ‘wént tothe railway station: three hours 
later, and took # ticket for Himsleigh Janotion. | 
It’s a very ssd affair. There-was his ‘orse 
standing saddled at the ddor at six o’clock, as 


| he had given orders; ready to take him’ home| 





all, and he gone’ nobody knows 
where.” 


Herbert Lyon'atehissupper,smokedand played 
billiards with the other commercials forawhile, | 
then went te bed. He was up and outin good | 
time next morning‘for the ostensible —; 
of soliciting orders from the local: tradesmen, | 
in reality to ‘discover how Fred Shirley had | 
spent those intervening hours betweert his | 
arrival‘at' ‘the “ Brae Boar,” and his abrept 
Geparture frony Barminster. 

“ Something must have ‘happened, then; to 
indnce him to go away,’’ mused the detective, 
“to efface himeelf in this'manner. I believe 
now that his flight ‘was unpremeditated. “'The 
order received by the ostler‘to have hie ‘horse 
in readiness for him at‘six o'clock, unless a 
ruse, would imply that he contemplated going 





“ Did this lady, Mrs.——"’ 

“Macferren;” said the girl. 

‘“Ah, Mra, Macfarret! Did she have any 
visitors while staying hera?” 

‘** Not as I knows on,” was the short reply, 
as a wave of colour surged into the. freckled 
face. ‘!I never saw.any.” 

“A lie,"’ thought the detective, glancing 
keenly at the servant's flushed, conscious 
face. ‘She is keeping something back.” 

“Phat is false 1’ he said, sternly, assuming 
a knowledge he did not possess. ‘ Mrs, Mac- 


| farren had at least one visitor. Young Mr. 


Shirley cume here. to. see her.’’ 

Mary, Ann started, thon burst into a flood 
of tears. 

“TP never told you so,” she sobbed. ‘ Missis 
said if’ I ever mentioned it she’d discharge 
me without a character.’’ 

Herbert Lyon's ruse had proved successfal. 
He knew now how those intervening hours 
had been spsnt, 

‘‘ How often did Mr. Shirley come here to 
see her?” he asked. ‘* Since I knowso much, 
you may 28 well tell me the rest. If you 
speak the trath you will bs rewarded, if not, 
you will be made to state what you know!”’ 

“As true as I’m alive, sir, Mr, Shirley only 
canis here once,” said Mary Aun amidst her 
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tears, ‘‘and that was on the very day he dis- ! discretion, Herbert Lyon went straight away 


appeared. He and Mrs. Maocfarren were to Shirley Hall to 


for more than two hours together. | 
Then he went away, and I don’t know no_ to be admitted whenever he came. Both 


more than the dead where he went to, neither Amy and Dora were 


does missis, 
pa into it, so, when Mr. Shirley was 


; 


Mrs. Shirley had given orders that he was 


resent when Herbert 


She didn't want her name _ Lyon entered the drawing-room. 


“What! have you gained some news 


to be missing, she told me to hold already?’ asked Mrs. Shirley breathlessly, as 
my tongue about his having called here,and she motioned him toa seat. 


—oh, my 
catch it!” 
The landlady, a small, shrewish-looking, 
light-eyed woman, in widow’s weeds, entered 
the house and the parlour at this moment. 
Herbert Lyon came forward in answer to her 


r) , inquiring glance. 

ihe Tote. I am a detective,” he began, 
very quietly. ‘It has‘come to my knowledge 
that Mr. Frederick Shirley visited a lady at 
your house previous to his mysterious dis- 
appearance from home. I have questioned 
your servant upon the subject, but she is very 
reluctant to reply, ee I come to you 
for information. May I ask why you have 
not come forward to state all you know re- 
specting Mr. Shirley’s movements?” 

** Becauce, as a respectable woman who gets 
her living by letting lodgings, I didn’t wish to 
be mixed up in such a case, and have police 
coming toand fro to my house, and my name 
on everybody’s lips,” replied Mrs. Ludley in a 
thin, high-pitched voice, “that’s why. I 
—_ tell you where Mr. Shirley is, and if that 
gir eM 


ess, here she comes! I shall 


‘* She is not toblame,” interposed Herbert , 
Lyop. “She would tell me nothing. Now, 


Mrs. Ludley, if you are wise, you will prove 
less reticent, otherwise the law will compel 
you to speak. What do youknow of the lady 
=, occupied your first. floor front a fortnight 
ago ” 

“ Nothing, except that she came here from 
London for change of air, and went back to 
London again the very » Ag x Mr. Shirley 
called to see her,” said . Ludley, on the 
verge of tears; “and that’s the blessed truth. 
She was elderly and very respectable-looking. 
She paid her way like a lady. It is hard that 
I ghould live to have the law thrown at me, 

r paying rent and rates, likewise taxes, all 
these years!” 

‘“‘ The only blame attached to you is that 
ou failed to come forward and give what in- 
ormation you could, when urgently requested 

to do so,’ replied Herbert Lyon. “ You will 
not be held ——— for Mr. Shirley’s dis- 
appearance. How often did he call here?"’ 

** Only once; I'll take my oath of that. He 
stayed a long while, and when he went away 
I noticed that his face was as white as death. 
I let him ont, and he hardly seemed to know 
what he was doing; he looked like a man in a 
dream. I have never seen him since. The next 
day my lodger left.” 

“Did she ever ask you or your servant to 
post a letter addressed to Frederick Shirley, 
Esq. ?” asked Lyon. 

_ “No; it he received such a letter she posted 
it herself. She was always very close about 
her affairs.” 

‘Exactly. Mrs. Macfarren wrote that card 
which is now in your window?” 

Yes. I’m no scholar, and I asked her to 
write it large for me, to save buying a ‘Let.’ ” 

‘* May I look at it?” 

Mrs, Ludley took the card from the window, 
and Herbert Lyon once more compared it with 
his envelope. Beyond doubt the endeciiieg 
in each instance was Mrs. Macfarren’s, 

** And you have no idea as to the particular 
— of London this lady came from?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ Not the slightest. She never breathed a 
word about herself the whole time she was 
here. I hope I shall get into no trouble over 
this?” as Herbert Lyon turned to go. 

“Certainly not,” said the detective, re- 
assuringly. ‘‘You may be called upon to 
repeat this statement—nothing more. Good 
morning, Mrs. Ludley.” 

Leaving that lady to scold her maid, to 
whom he had administered half.a-crown, at 


> 


| 


** T have ascertained where Mr. Shirley spent 

wy Se teen ae 

to ilway-station, re , 

* to relate the incident of the “ To 

”” , and his subsequent conversation 
with Mrs, Ludley. 

‘Do you know any son answering to 

this description?” he asked, after describing 


Mrs. Maocfarren’s personal paqeheasee to 
eager listeners. ‘‘Any one likely to exert 
+ influence over Mr. Shirley?” 

‘* Indeed, I donot,” said Mrs. Shirley, after 
ransacking her memory in vain. ‘‘ An elderly 
woman with a deepvoice and thick, black eye- 
brows? Iam quite certain that she is un- 
known to me.” 

“ Yet she was the writer of that letter to 
Mr. Shirley,” continued Herbert Lyon, 
“and it was after a long interview with 
her that he left his home.” 

“The affair grows more mysterious than 
ever,’ said Mrs, Shirley sorrowfully. ‘‘ Who 
can this woman be? I thought my son’s life 
wasasan open book to me, that we had no 
secrets from each other.” 

“ Atany rate, my discovery does away toa 
great extent with the theory of foul pisy" 
eo on. “I feel convinced that Mr. 
Shirley still lives, that it was entirely owing 
to this woman andher representations he went 
away in so strange a manner.” 

“Yet what could she have said to induce or 
compel him to take such a ?” asked 
Amy, earnestly. ‘‘ Mr. Lyon, we have such 
implicit trast in you. What must be done 
next ?” 

“T shall go back to town to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘There is little, if anything, more of 
importance to be gleaned at Barminster, 
Miss Winsome. The next thing is to dis- 
cover either Mrs. Maocfarren, or, better still, 
Mr. Shirley himself. In all probability, 
London contains them both at this moment.’’ 

“ Bat you—you would not imply that my 
son has eloped with that dreadfal woman !” 
said Mrs. Shirley in a tone that made even 
Amy smile. 

«By no means,” he replied. “ Mrs. Maoc- 
farren’s ad years and lask of personal 
attractions render that highly improbable. 
Her inflaence over him must be of a very 
different nature.” 

“I cannot understand her supposed ascend- 


' anoy over him at all,” eaid Mrs. Shirley, 
' yising and ringing the bell for tea to 





brought in. “I am very grateful to you, 
though, Mr. Lyon, for bringing this fresh 
fact to light so quickly. You will have some 
tea before you go? I shall take no denial 
this time.” 


It was @ graceful concession on her part to/| fast. 


one so much lower in the social scale. 1 
Herbert Lyon felt this, and expressed his 
willingness to stay. Only to bein the same 
room with Dora Winsome offered him exqui- 
site pleasure—a pleasure he could not define. 
For a self-educated man, Herbert Lyon was 
singularly well read and well informed, with 
a natural ease and refinement of manner that 
served him instead of acquired training. 
Brought up among strangers who cared little 
or nothing for him, without either father or 
mother, turned adrift at an early age to earn 
his own livelihood, Herbert Lyon had made 
his way to the front by sheer talent and force 
of character. Yet he did not ume upon 
this fact, or bring it prominently forward. 
Bitting there amidet those graceful, high- 
bred women he was guilty of no solecisms. 
His manner was perfectly natural and un- 
embarrassed, just because he lacked all pre- 
tension and self-consciousness. 
Amy listened eagerly as he related some 





incidents which had come under his notice a, 
& detective, of missing people restored to their 
friends long after all hope had been aban. 
doned. She understood and appreciated the 
kindly motive that prompted him in so doing, 

Dora was very quiet. When she joined i, 
the conversation seemed to takea perverse 
delight in confating Herbert Lyon, taking tha 
opposite side, comers Sa to defend hi; 
own statements— ughingly, half jp 
earnest. 

Presently, to her intense mortification, he 
turned away from her without any show of 
resentment, as he might have turned from , 
fractious, spoiled child, and addreesed himsei 
almost exclusively to Amy and Mrs. Shirley, 
He was evidently not a man to be trampled 
upon with impunity. 

Dora, wi 80 indifferent to masouling 
attention, could have cried with anger. When 
compelled to address her, Lyon's remark; 
were courteous but very brief. 

Tea over, Mrs. Shirley ro many ag the girls 
to show hin? the grounds before he left. She 
wished to pay every attention to this clever, 
capable young man, who had pledged himeelf, 
if possible, to discover her m' son. Dora 
and Amy went age ay 

** Allow me to reach for you,” said 
Herbert Lyon, as Dora stood on tip-toe to 





gather some willow catkins. ‘They grow 
rather "4 
“7 but I need not trouble you,” she 


replied, coldly. 
x. that yore the bough ckingly | grasp. 
sprang up and swung prov: y just out 
of reach. ith a little smile on his dark 
handsome face, Herbert Lyon drew it dow 
again; while Dora, with a sense of having 
somehow been defeated, stripped off the 
smaller 


branches, 
permaifting bimn'to walk beside ber during te 
e 
T eataher of their stroll. 


That night, in the privacy of her own room 
Dora indulged in a fit of passionate weepi 

“It is too dreadful!” she sobbed. ‘I have 
only seen him twice, and—and I believe that 
T am in love with him—a detective! I musi, 
I will conquer this infatuation! Oh, why did 
he ever come here? Was it to punish me for 
laughing at love—for refusing to believe in it? 
I never felt like this before. It seems as if, 
were he tocommand me to do anything, I 
must needs obey, however reluctant t Yes, 


I love him ; but a detective! Why, I am in 
@ worse plight than Amy herself!” 
CHAPTER IIL 
“ Breaxrast is ready, Dad.” ’ 
* All right, Pearl, my lass. am quite 
ready for it.” 


John Desmond, putting aside the box le 
was carving in the back kitchen, came into 
the front room, a pleasant compound of tit- 
ting-room and kitchen, and took his seat at 
the round table, spread in readiness for break: 


Unfastening the door for the first time that 
morning, Pearl Desmond opened it, to find 
the milk-can in one corner, and Jinks, the 
family cat, sitting beside it, waiting to b& 
admitted. 


“You're a nice animal, aren’t you? & sky- 
larkin’ over the tiles all night, and coming 
home with the milk in the morning,” 4¢ 
manded John, stroking the cat's soft far ss 
she sidled up to him. “ That's going it with s 

ce; give her a saucer of milk, Pearl. 
Is Mr. Blank stirring yet?” 

“I have called him,” was the reply ; ‘bé 
will be down directly. I can hear him mov- 
ing about overhead.” 

ohn Desmond was a tall, stalwart man of 
sixty-seven, with white hair, cheery, twinkling 
blue eyes, and a ruddy complexion. For 
A oe ee lie 

i 0 pew-opener a ? 
b cburch situated in one of the busiest part 
of the city. 


a a ate. tees ota 6-9 2 oe 
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Tne clerk's cottage adjoined the church, 
and both, in course of time, had become so 
bemmed in and surrounded on all sides by 
offices and warehouses that for a stranger to 
resch St, Wilfred’s on Sunday was almost as 
d:fficalt as to get out of the maze at Hamp- 
ton Court without knowing the clue. As a 
rale, the carious stranger arrived late for the 
service; but there was always ample room for 
hin when he got there. 

Tne average congregation consisted of eight 
or ten old women, with an eye to the charities 
distributed several times a year, and a few 
caretakers and their families. The choir 
was represented by a few giggling, unraly 
boys. No one had ever seen St. Wilfred's 
crowded, 

This valuable sinecure was worth abont 
seven hundred a year to the vicar. Daring 
the week the church was left chiefly to John 
Dosmond’s care. He and his daughter Pearl 
kept it aired and dusted, and in readiness for 
weddings or christenings whenever they 
occurred, 

It was a strange transition to leave the roar 
of she busy thoroughfare, to go up one long 
narrow lane and down another in order to 
come suddenly upon St, Wilfred’s standing in 
its deserted graveyard, fall of quaint tomb- 
stones, and the clerk's cottage adjoining, with 
its old fashioned garden in front, always 
m»king & brave show of flowers in spring and 
summer-time. The echoes from the outer 
world only served to intensify the stillness 
here. It was a bit of old rustic life set down 
in the very heart of busy modern London. 

“Mr. Blank seems to be getting better 
rapidly, Pearl,” said John, spreading his 
handkerchief over his knees, and battering a 
roll. “It was a lucky thing I found him as I 
did that night, otherwise he’d have been dead 
before morning.” 

Pearl Desmond shuddered involuntarily. 
She was @ tall, handsome girl of tnb-aad 
twenty, with large liqaid hazel eyes, a clear 
creamy complexion, and glorious masses of 
red-brown hair coiled round a well-shaped, 
firmly-poised head. 

Pearl’s life had, thus far, been a very lonely 
one, With instincts and desires superior to 
her class, of a reserved, undemonstrative 
nature, she had failed to make any acquaint- 
ances among the caretakers and small trades- 
people, who formed her only neighbours. 
os be oF ae was proud; only she felt 

e common sympathies between 
herself and these people. vdeck 

Books were her most congenial companions. 
They helped to soothe the aching sense of 
loneliness, from which the girl often suffered. 
When she was not busy with her household 
duties, or doing fine needlework for the shops, 
Pearl was generally to be found reading, 
— be this way her mind had become well- 

red, 

“Yes, he is much better,” she replied, in 
answer to her father's remark, “ but, as you 
Say, i¢ was a narrow escape. Providence led 
you to the church that night, dad, to find him 
lying there on the steps.” 

“As I sat here by the fire,” continued John 
Desmond, “it came into my mind all of a 
sudden that it was a foggy night, and I had 
left some of the church windows open. Just 
asI was unlocking the church door to go in I 
Sees Mr, Blank lying there on the lowest etep 
aie shirt sleeves, bleeding and uncon- 

“The villains that had robbed him had 
taken his coat and vest, as well as his watch, 
eure, rings, and pocket-book, leaving him 
here to die of cold and exposure, 
ta a I hurried back, as you know, and 
to ed you, Pearl, since you were not likely 
met out or faint at the sight of blood, 
i between us we got Mr. Blank into the 

ouse and on to a bed.” 

Then I went for a doctor,” said Pearl. 
pie Exactly. He said Mr. Blank had been 
Sttacked from behind, and his head badly 
‘ojared with a blant instrament. That was six 
Weeks ago. Now Mr, Blank is recovering, 











thanks in a great measure to your skilfal 
nursing, Pearl; but the strange thing is he 
has completely lost his memory. He cannot 
tell us who he is, or where he came from. 

‘The doctor declares him to be perfectly 
sane, only the injury to his head, and the 
fever that ensued, has destroyed his memory. 
Nothing but a sudden shock, or being brought 
suddenly facs to face with something or some- 
body connected with his past life will ever 
restore it. 

“It’s @ queer state of things for him, poor 
young man. How he wandered into this 
secluded spot in such a foggy night I can’t 
imagine. 

“He doesn’t even remember his own name. 
Consequently, we have christened him Mr. 
Blank. The next question is, what’s to be 
done with bim, now that he is getting better? 
He can’t stop here for ever!” 

** Hush, dad! he is coming,” said Pearl, the 
warm eo surging into her clear cheek at 
the sound of a footstep on the stairs. ‘For 
the present he must remain here.” 

‘*Good morning, Miss Desmond.” 

A young man had entered the cosy little 
kitchen, a tall young man with dreamy, hand- 
some grey eyes, & face still pallid from recent 
illness, a drooping moustache, and soft, wavy 
—— hair pushed back from his broad, white 

row. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Blank,’’ said Pearl, 
placing a chair for him at the table and pour- 
ing out his coffee; then producing from the 
oven, where they had been put to keep warm, 
two nicely poached eggs reposing on a slice of 
buttered toast. 

“ This lovely weather ought to hasten your 
recovery.” 

‘Oh, yes, I am much better, thanks to 
your kindness,” he replied, in low, deep, 
musical tones, passing his hand weari 
Across his forehead as he spoke, ‘If only 

‘* Eat your breakfast now, or it will get 
cold,” interposed Pearl, persuasively, bending 
over him as if he were a child who needed her 
utmost care and devotien. She dreaded 
these abortive efforts of his to recall the past. 
They invariably ended in mental distress and 
a severe headache. 

The very helplessness of this man, who 
had become an inmate of the cottage under 
such strange circumstances, had tended to 
arouse Pear)’s sympathy and interest. 

During his long iliness her tender, womanly 
ministrations had been freely lavished upon 
him, and now that he was ss the pe- 
culiar affliction under which he still laboured, 
namely, his total loss of memory, served to 
deepen the interest he had aroused in her 
breast. 

Mr. Blank, as they called him, was beyond 
doubt a gentleman. His refinement of voice 
and manners, and the clothes he wore, all 
went to prove his superior station. 

His exact identity, however, they could not 
ascertain, neither was he capable of revealin 
it at present, while the men who had attack 
and robbed him, had carried off everything 
likely to’afford information. 

Perhaps the very fact of his handsome face, 
his gentle birth and breeding, tended to deepen 
Pearl's liking for her patient, to render him 
doubly attractive to one who appreciated such 
accidents. 

Unconeciously, the girl's heart had gone out 
of her keeping. She wasin love for the first 
time in her life, and love to one of her intense, 
ardent nature, must mean either extreme joy 
or woe. 

Only to wait upon this stranger, to minister 
to all his requirements, afforded her a subtle 
bliss she dared not define lest she should lose 


it, 
Any allusion to his departure filled her with 
pain. What, she dimly wondered, would life 


seem like without him ? How had she ever|p 


been able to endure existence until he came to 
render it so vaguely happy—so fall of sweet, 
palpitating hopes and favs ? 





She refased to look forward to a time when 
he would be nolonger at the cottage. 

“I'll smoke a pipe, if you’vs no objection, 
Mr. Blank,” said John Desmond, when break- 
fast was over, and Pearl, looking fresh and 
charming in her neat holland dress, lace-edged 
apron, and knot of biue ribbon, had cleared 
the table. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” said the young man, rising 
and walking restlessly to and fro the room; 
“‘ but my name is not Blank. At least——” 

‘“* Are you going to help dad sow the seeds 
this morning?’’ asked Pearl, in order to 
to divert his thoughts. 

* Yes, that is if he requires avy help,” was 
the reply, in a gentle tone. Mr. Blank always 
spoke gently to Pearl. Her mere presence 
seemed to have a soothing effect upon 
him. He looked to her instinctively for all 
he required. “ By the bye,” pausing in front 
of it, ‘‘ what a peculiar cupboard. I wonder 
I hadn’t noticed it before. It’s the very shape 
of a coffin! ” 

“ Right you are,” assented John Desmond 
with a laugh, glancing at the cupboard in 
question, which stood in one corner of the 
kitchen, well stored with preserves, and 
cordials, and crockery. “It is a coffin. 
Twenty years ago, when I was travelling with 
a a in foreign parts, I was taken 
suddenly ill, and, to all appearances, died. 
They bury very quickly out there. My coffin 
Was ready in a few hours, and I was about to 
be placed in it and screwed down when some- 

y noticed a slight movement of my lips. 
They tried every means to restore animation, 
and succeeded. I soon got well after that, 
bat I would not part with my ooffia. 
brought it home with me, and had it fitted up 
with shelves, and the lid hung on hinges, to 
serve as &@ door. Makes a capital cupboard, 
doesn’t it? I giveit a fresh coating of varnish 


¥ | once a year. If it has never yet held a body, 


there are always plenty of good spirits to be 
found inside it.” 

‘A droll idea on your part,” said the young 
man, regarding the unique cupboard with a 
smile. Then turning away from it, he ap- 
proached Pearl, who was in the act of filling 
the kettle from a large heavy can. ; 

** Allow me to do that for you,” he said, 
taking the can ere she could remonstrate 
against such a proceeding. ‘It is much too 
heavy for you to lift.” 

“Tam accustomed to hard work,” replied 
the girl with asmile. ‘1 was born to it, you 
see, and it comes so much the easier on that 
account.” 

‘You were meant for better things,” he 
whispered, gently. ‘At any rate, I have 
proved you to be the very pearl of good 
nurses!” 

The swift colour mantled in her face as he 
spoke. Praise from him was doubly, trebly 
sweet. { 
2-Between them the young people contrived 
to overfill the kettle, and spill a good deal of 
water on the clean hearth. 

John Desmond regarded them intently from 
beneath his bushy white brows, then pushed 
his chair back impatiently, and went into the 
back kitchen to resume his week anastng, 

“I wish I had never brought the fellow 
here!” he muttered, angrily. ‘I wish I had 
had him taken straight away to the hospital 
at once. Pearl's getting a deal too fond of 
him, and he of her. I won't have my girl's 

ace of mind destroyed by a man who comes 

rom nobody knows where ! Lost his memory, 
indeed! a very convenient loss, 1 shouldn't 
wonder. There's a great deal, very likely, 
that he'd much rather not remember. I must 
get rid of him; but how? that’s the thing. 
Every time I speak of his going, Pearl turns 
white, and begs for him to be allowed to sto; 
@ little longer. He doesn't seem to trou 
himself about such a trifle as free board and 
lodgin’. Takes it all as a matter of course! I'll 
ut it to the vicar, that I will, and hear what 
he has to say. He may see some way out of 
the difficulty. I'm blest if I can, though!” 

Presently John Desmond went out to dust 
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and open the church in readiness’ for a 
christening. 

Pearl took her sewing and eat: down by the 
window, close to the pots of spring blossoms 
that rendered it bright and country. like, 

Mr. Blank resumed his restless: walking to 
and fro the room. 

“Is anything the matter?” she inquired, 
gently, at length, her eyes full of outspoken, 
wistfal love as they rested npon him. 

‘“No—yes. I cannot tell,’* he rejoined, con- 
fusedly. ‘“ There is something) I would. fain 
recall; but it eludes me. I cannot sleep or 
rest by reason of it! Faces float before: me: 
in’ the .night, and vanish ere I: can ‘recognise 
them. Shadowy ideas haunt! me, and fit 
away ere Doan grasp their meaning! All 
pain and confasion |” 

A perplexed tortured expression rested upon 
his handsome young fave aw he spoke that 
made Pearl's heart ache, 

Rising from her seat, she: approached>hini,; 
and laid one firm, white hand timiddy: upon; 
his breast. 

You: must not permit these visions to 
trouble *you—to distress you,” she said, seoth- 
ingly. “Byandby the’ clouds willcclear 
away, and all that now seems darkandtin- 
distinct to you will vanish. Until then’ be 
content to remain quietly here with us. Our 
home is a very humble ons; but you'are so, 
weloome to share it!” 


« That is another difficulty; he replied, but | 


in a calmer tone. “‘I onght not: te remain 
here, eating the bread of idleness, acceptingall 
the kindness you offer, I-had money, surely ; 
bat they—they took it from me, I think. 
They struck me down!” 

“ Yes, yes; I know," shevinterposed; ‘but 
never mind that now. If you are so:desizoug 
to do something, I think: I conld obtain some 
copying for you, to be done.at home: You 
write a good, bold: hand; ati least; I-will try, 
And, if I succeed, 
you will talk no more of leaving ue??? 

“No, Where elee shenid Igo? he acked, 
earnestly, ‘Who would scare formeas you 
have done, Pearl ?. I could :not»endnresto:be 
parted:from you! Your presence soothes and 


comforts me; it dispelyithe shadows whith | 


haunt me at other times! 

would be unendurabie! "’ 
This 

her thrilled the girl with keenest joy, 


Lifewithout you 


Another moment, and, -bending»overs«her, ha 


had imprinted a kias upon: hersbrow. | Ih swag 
the first: time that any man; save her father; 
had ever kissed her. She trembled fronsdread 
to foot as she shrenk a little away.from him. | 

Pearl, my ‘darling! yon are, not angry 
with me?” he said, entreatingly, « ‘It owas 
my love for you that prompted thei caress, 
Promise that you will never forsakeme?” 

“I promise,” she replied, solemnly, as her 
head drooped upon his breast. “ As long as 
you need meI will never abandon you. Ioan 
know no greater happiness than to serve you 
unremittingly, to feeb that I am, to some 
extent, necessary to you!"’ 

When John Desmond returned, having had 
his interview with the vicar,.and, Mr, Blask 
being out of the way, mentioned: the clergy- 
man's proposal to send him to the workhouse 
to Pearl, the old clerk, found that he had 
unwittingly raised a storm. He hardly recog: 
nised Pearl in the -indignant, resolate women 
who confronted him, and’ opposed’ his project 
with flashing eyes. 

“ Pather, if you send him there I shall go 
as well to look after him!'’ she exclsimed, 
vehemently. ‘*The workhouse! 1 didnot 
think you were so hard-hearted.. Only let him 
stay here!” her voice sinking to entreaty, 
‘and I will work: hard to support him, - He 
shall not be a burden to you!” 

«Bat tne? nonsense, child, it.ien’t that !”’ 
replied John. “I don't geadge him house. 


room, bat I do grudge: him your Jove, and that, }\Hoy, 


he is stealing’from me!" 

“* Oh, father! ” 

“Oh, father; indeed! Sf you’ don’t love 
him in return why should you take so much 


interest)in a perfect stranger? Confound the 
fellow, I say!” 

‘* Let him remain a little Jonger toree if his 

memory returns?” 
‘ “A nice thing, especially if he should wake 
ap some ‘fine morning to;recollect. that he has 
got a wife and family waiting for him , some- 
where. Well, take your own way— you gener- 
ally get.it in the end; but I’m afraid there'll 
be trouble come ef it this time, my lass |" 

Two months slipped quickly away. Sprin 
was. gliding into summer, and still Mr. Blank 
continued to.reside at the clerk’s cottage, sarn- 
ing a little:monsy by copying legal documents, 
his memory still in the same impaired condi- 
tiom which rendered Peari’s sympathy and aid 
80 indispensable to him. He seldom went out 
alone, since he had little or no - knowledge i of 
that part of London, and during his absence, 
Pearl was in a constant ‘state of nervous: agi- 
tation lest some.fresh-harm should befall him. 
He-was perfectly sane; only his totel Joss: of 
memory rendered ‘him different’ to other men. 

One day’ Mr. Blank © sallied ont alone, 
however, in ‘the ‘morning to Yetarn some 
documents to the. Jaw-stationer,: who. had 
entrusted them to hire for the purpose of.-being 
copied; and who lived not far from Ss. 
Waifred's. 

He wasion his way home again; when an 
elderly woman with harsh, strongly-manked 
festures, thick, ‘black eyebrows, and ‘keen 
piercing, grey eyes, an-elderly woman dresqed 

good, but plain, attire, caught. sight of the 


where-she-had been transacting business. — 





will feel move satiefied ? 


open acknowledgments of:his: nesd.of | 


=. 


Mr. Blank passed on without ‘having’ ob- 
‘served her, She followed him at a‘ distance, 
with ths glance of a vulture soanting ite 


prey: mt 

“ So; at last-I have come acros#yeu 7?’ she 
| reflected, exultantly. “You can hide your- 
| Self from me‘no longer.” 

So intent was she in keeping him in sight, 
that she ran up against another young man, 
going in the’opposite direction, a tall, dark- 
eyed, clean-shaven individual, with’ firm 


resolute lips, + 
| He started slightly, as she ~went-on with 
rruttered then turne@ round, and 


ee , 
_ followed her without attracting ‘her attention. 
| On» wentthe three, the: womaw profeandly 
uneonscious ‘that she, in turn, was being 
watched. 
| ‘The narrow pavement was crowded ‘with 
| people, yet she never José sight-of Mr: Blank, 
| and>the:young-man-with the dark) eyes never 
| dost eightiof her. 
Mr, Blank turned down . the lane 
|! landing to the -clerk’s:cottage, ‘the! other two 
(> stilliafter:bim. 
| It was difficult in this comparatively »quiet 
spot to avoid detection. The woman-slackened 
a em and, peering round. the corner bof 
the lane, watched Mr. Biamk enter the clerk’s 
cottage. 


ben she: produced a note book, glanced up 
to discover the mame of this particular spot, 
and made an entry in it. 

When she turned round te retrace her 
the tall, dark young«man: was). nowhere to 
seen. ! 

A convenient doorway had swallowed -him 
up. He. emerged: from. it, however, and, by 
way of i , foliowed her home all the 
way to Islington, riding on the knife-boardof 
the, omnibus. which: held the grim, elderly 
female as an inside passenger. 

Having made up his mind that this: woman 
waa: Mrs, MacFarren; and:Mp. Biank -Frede} 
rick Shirley, Herbert Lyon made hissway to 
the Hall and: related .everything to (Mrs, 
Shirley. ? 33 

‘hIf what you say ittraa, he: must 
be mad,” that lady remarked, vehemently, “or 
he could not:act thns 


peopleare e@ 
purpose » him ;« but ‘their evil designs 
‘shail be defeated. Mr. Lyon, you:will:take 





me to him at onaé?« Dbeoplotitheyg!care 


young man as she emerged from: the: bank | 


, | am afraid, if you were compelled, to live: iD it 


——= 


maturing: shall: be exposed and puviched at 
any cost,” 

“Ido not think there is any eonepiracy on 
the part of the clerkxand bia Ganghter,” 
said Herbert Lyon, promptly. “The old man 
seemed most relactant to sanction the mar. 
riage. Besides, Mr. Shirley bad even succeeded 
in hiding himself from Mrs. Macfarren. She 
was on his track when she ran up against me 
that day in the City.” 

“T shall insist upon a complete explanation 
feom my son, if she:iacapablexof) giving it,” 
said Mrse Shirley, ‘‘ when we meect:” 
| “The charwoman' allnded to -sothe: injury 
received ‘by Mr. Shirley at the’ of foot. 
pads,” continued Herbert Eyom~ “ This may 
account for his impaired mental condition,” 

‘‘ And you have no idea who and’ what thst 
dreadful ‘woman, calling ‘herself’ Macfarren, 
can be?” asked “Mes. Shirley, “or how my 
nour? acquainted with these people in 

eS 3 E 
“* Not’at present,” was the reply, ‘‘ but] 
hope to do so ere long.” _ 

* T am beyond:measure grateful to -yon for 
pwhat-you have already done,” said Mrs. Shir. 
ley, “although: the information obtained is 
of.a very painful natare:. Only -to know 
my con still lives; however, has relieved my 
}mind of ‘a. terrible-fear. You. will etay at 
Shirley Hall to night; Mr. Lyon, and to. 
}morrow I shall accompany you “back to town 
hby-an early train.” 

“You ‘ill take-ms, with you?” interposed 
‘Amy, im . “T cannot stay behind!” 
And. Mrr. Shirley yielded a somewhat reluc. 
tant assent. 


‘She feared the result of a first, interview 
Rcondteiogeagpn-the: aisha ehatjered, mere 
‘con - nerves, 
but Anty wae tent on geltas” Bite had not 
lost faith in her lover, despite ‘his enpposed 
liking for Peart Desmond, and his intention of 
making this’ co lace girl~ his wife, 
Only ‘a @ivordered intellect, she told herself, 
could have led up to-such a state of affairs. 
His heart was, had always been, hers, and 
hers alone. To. rescue him ‘from the bad 
| bands: into which -he “had by -some. means 
fallen ‘coristituted Amry’s one desire. 

Herbert Lyon roge early. the next morning. 
The sunl ‘streaming into bis room, the 
song of 3, aroused. him. .Going to his 


window he drank'in the gloriogs .pnaspect of 
hill ard dale.and leafy Sood, aul atesped in 
fresh morning sunshine, with the delight of 
one accustomed only, as a thle, to bricks and 
mortar, A longing to, orig the ground: 
took: possession. of him, , Dressing himeelf, 
‘he went downstsirs and. out of doors, The 
Bweet, vad pein of Melly ar ig om 
a!) ev ng, 8s + an g 6 Die! ’ 
pa pas“h had been, holding. Prete commapicn 
with Heaven; the dew lay thick upon the 


grass.and flowers, ; 
Herbert. Lyon, who . fully pynreciatel 
re 
@ 


country surroundings, had just 5 

inhale .the fragrance arising from a 
lilies, when Dora Winsome came round the 
corner of the house towards him, her hands 
full of fresh. gathered flowers. 


She started slightly on perceiying:him, and 
dropped some of her, flowers, He .hastene? 


to re them up;for wIFn, Me. Fiyon,” she 
“ You, are an, early, riser, : ! 
remarked, as. they walked side by side, 


between the scented hedges of the rose-auley. 
‘I should loge co much by remaining 2 
bed, and neglecting to make the. moat af this 
peep. into.parndisa,” he replied, balf langb- 
ingly. “Tt is.not often that, such a treat ® 
afforded me,”’ 1 
“ You. wonld find the, patadise very dull,. 
are 


always,” eaidi Dore, sencily. - The. skies 


not always bine, you kmosy, or the flowers 
blo@m,.”* 5: 

Dora, with. her gokjen- brown 
bine:eyes glancing oat from 
garden hat (wae nos unlike, & 
' At: least, go:thought Herbert Lyan. 


hei and deep 
flower hace col 
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that walk by her side conld have been indefin- | 


itely prolonged ! 
She wasim a gentler aud more sympathetic 


mood this mornings. She drew Herbert Lyon | have got all the wiedom now-a-days! ’’ aunt 


ont reepecting -his own history. He never | 
quite knew how it came about; but, presently, 
he fonnd himeelf describing to her hie lonely, | 
friendleas, unhappy boyhood, his struggling | 
youth, and the various events that had gone ; 





to make up his:cireer, 

Dora listened.intently, a little flash upon | 
her fair cheek. She felt prond, actually proad, | 
of this man who had fought his way up from | 
the ranks unaided. 

His natural good-breeding and . refinement 
rendered it difficult to keep, steadily in mind | 
the fact that he wag only a detective. 

“So you see, my Origin -was a very humble 
one, Miss Winsome,” he seid, in conclusion. 

‘What does that matter?” she said, impas- | 
sively, @ little astonished at. her own ° 
“¢'The rank is but the guinea's stamp. A man’s 
a man for a’ that.’ ’’ 

“Do you think so?” heasked, earnestly. | 

And, as their eyes met, their mutual secret 
stood revealed. 


ooo 


CHAPTER TY: 


Peart Desmonp stood infront of the glasa 
in her little room, trying om & simple. w 
dreas, that fitted her admirably, displaying 
the clear, creamy skin and .soperb form to 
great advantage. 

There was @ glad light in the girl's glorious 
browa eyes as. she wound the. heavy coils of 
bong golden-brown hair around her shapely 


On the bed lay a wreath of orange-blossoms, 
and a plain tulle,veil..I¢ was Pearl Desmond’s 
wedding-day. 

She had no girk-friends.+> assiet her with 
her bridal toilette, yet. she was too happy to 
regret their absences. :~ 

The man she loved, the mam who'consti- 
tated her world, was abont to. become her 
ae and she: had ngshing om earth left to 

or 


She even wondered a littlein sweet sincerity 
and gratitude why such a.crown. of. joy shonid 
have fallento her share. : In less shan,amhour 
hence he would: have become hers,' todoveand 
cherish and. tend with fondest: solicitude so 
long as life should Jast. | 

It was charaateristic of: Pearl's génerons, 
unselfish nature, that; in : marrying,’ 
thought rather of giving devotion and willing 
service than of receiving it. 

Upon her must needs fall the! burden, the ' 
responsibility of life, since her czhasband elect 
es po & mi smental. affec- 

on, and she gladly accepted sit... Nay, even | 
thonght herself favoured to: receive ey | 


Mr, Blank had asked herto: be his wife head. 


some three weeks ago, and John Desmond, in 
Tesponee to Pearl's-entreaties, had yielded a 
grudging consent. to their union. 

The young man’s memory was still a blank. 
His past life. seemed completely blotted ont, 
fave for dim chaotic, fragmentary recollec- 
bm which only tended to sadden and depress 

im. 


Pearl's strong, calm helpful nature, her 
love and devotion, had beeome indispensable 
te him, Yet:he had not thought of asking her 
to marry him until a trifling incident suggested 
the idea to him. 

Until then he had accepted her constant: 
paromesa her unwearying care, as a matter of 

Coming home: unexpeotedly one day, he had 
jrerhenzs & remark made by Pearl's aunt—a: 
Oquacious, gossiping, widow woman, who had: 
called in to see her niece, 
it Pearl, my dear, people will begin to talk 
if that young man stays here mach longer 
With you waiting on him hand and foot. What 
your father can bethinking: of #0 allow it, I 

sy = SS see 

» Hush, aunt,” whi Pearl in an 
Sgony of shame ay she perceived Mr. Blank 





| gently, ‘‘ and dreary as ‘my life must needs be 


|, came, I ask you not to leave is.’ 


| Bntiring nurse and companion, do you loveme 


; about me, something that sets me apart from 
; and render my life happier 


standing by the open door. ‘‘ You don’t under- 


stand. 
‘Of conrse not; it's the young people that 


had said tartly, rising and preparing to depart. 
Mr, Blank made no allusion to. her remark 
at the time; but, Jater on, when Pearl and he 
‘were together, he reverted to it. 
‘* You have: only. to, bid me go,’’ he said, 


apart from:you, I will do so.” 

— bowed:ber head to. hide the blinding 
‘I would have you remain here—always,” 
she replied, brokenly. ‘‘ Forget those heediess 
words, and do not allow them to trouble you. 
If you can. be content to remain in this; poor 
place, which has;seemed:so different eince you 


Heregarded her:in silence fora moment, 
then knelt: down beside her chair. 
‘‘ Pearl,” he said, earnestly, ‘my, gentle, 


well enough to bé my wife? ‘It is the: only 
reward I can offer you, if I dare call it by that 
name. I know: there: is something wanting 


other:‘men, Can you.overlook this-deficiency, 
2 by giving yourself 
wholly tome? Pearl, is it possible that you 
love me, arid me only—sfflicted as Iam?” 

**Yon are all in all. to me,’’ she had re- 
sponded. ‘I ask nohappier‘fatethan to share 
your life,” : 

- And: thuethe wedding had: been arranged, 
motch;to John Desmond's annoyance. His 
entire ignorance of Mr. Blank's, antecedents 
rendered him icions, of the; young man, 
pg Pearl's love gave her unbonnded faith 

1m, 

Having donned her wedding: dress, she ran 
downstairs to put the finishing ‘touches to the 
toilets of father and bridegroom ; to adjust the 
pim:in John Desmond's stiff! white collar, and 
to arrange a -flower:in« Mr. Biank's -butson- 
hole»with fingers that: lingered lovingly over 
their task. 

The «bridal ceremony was, to. be of sthe 
simplest description. The three principals 
would merely: cross-over from the clerk's cot- 
tage: to the church, where the clergyman and 
the female pew-opener a waited them, in readi- 
nes@ to proceed with the marriage service, 

Pearl, glancing earnestly. at. her lover, 
notited that he seemed; unusually distrait 
and» self-absorbed, as'<if he were making a 
painfol mental effort: to:recall some vanished 
memory. She dreaded these;moods for hi m, 
and alwaysstrove to change shem. 

“ We have got sunshine on onr wedding- 
day,’ she said brightly,: ‘and that is a.good 
omen.’ 

He paused in his restless pacing to and fro, 
and pasted his hand wearily across his fore- 


‘Our wedding-day !’’ he.repeated absently. 
It seems: to :me, Amy, to ‘have been long 


‘My dear gir), I trust that ‘you'll be as 
happy in your new life asin the old one!” 
said the clerk, with un wonted emotion. 

A little smile wresathed, Pearl's lips. The 
old life ! why, it would not.bear: comparison 
with the radiant happiness, the sunlit hopes 
that were bers now. Until this stranger 
arrived to. arouse her; love from its long 
slumber, she had merely existed, she had not 
lived, in the fulleet sense of the word, 

‘Time for. us to be aturting,’’ said Jobn 
Desmond, glancing impatiently from the 
clock to the bridegroom who had failen into 
another reverie. ‘' Well, of all the——” 

Aloud imperative knock at the front door 
cont. short his remark. Stepping forward, 
John Desmond flung it wide: open. Mrs, 
Shirley, Agnes Winsome, and Herbert 
Lyon stood upon the threshold. 

‘+ We are too late!” exolaimed: Mra. Shir- 
ley. in despairing accents, as she canght sight 
of Pearl Desmond in her bridal attire, stand- 
ing beside the son she had never hoped to 
behold in life again. 

‘* No, just in time,” replied Herbert “Lyon, 

calmly. 
‘* Fred, my dear boy” cried Mrs. Shirley, 
advancing: towards him, regardiesa of the 
others present, “1 havacfound you at last ? 
Is it possible that-yon do nob recognise me— 
your mother? ” 

Fred: Shirley, otherwise Mr, Blank, re- 
garded ‘ber fixedly for ® moment; then his 
eyes wandered from her faceto that of Amy 
Winsone, whoihad drawn closer to'‘him. Per- 
fect silence reigned throughout the smalk 
rotim. 

‘Fred, dear Fred!” murmured: Amy, 
grasping bis band. 

At the sound of her voice he started. A 
—— movement shook) him from head to 
‘oot. 

** Mother—Amy '! ’’:he said, hoareely. ‘‘ You 
herel Qh, Heaven, I remember! : It is all 
floading back upon me—the' cepartare from 
home—the attack—the——-Oh: my head, my 
head 1’’ 

The: sudden inrush of thonght and memory, 
the association of ideas, at being thus bronght 
face to fuce-with thosedearest to ‘him, proved 
too much for Fred Shirley's endurance. Hoe 
awayed and fell forward unconscious at Amy 
Winaome's feet. 

They raised: him on to a sofa..and applied 
restoratives, Herbert Lyon sending for a doc- 
tor. Inthe confusion no one, saveher father, 
had noticed: Pearl: Desmond. She stood there 
white, rigid, mosionless, inher: bridal attire 
John Desmond's eyes never wandered from 
her anguished face. 

“My girl, my: poor gitl!' he murmured 
ionately, ‘I feared that, nothing but 

sorrow would:come ofthis. Maedam,’’ turn- 

ing sharply round ‘and addressing Mrs, Sbir- 

ley, “* youadmit that young man to be your 

son?” 

« I-do,'* replied Mrs. Shirley, with a touch 





deferred. Surely——” 
- “Not Amy, bat:Pearl,” she corrected, with 


® sudden sharp fear ing her beart. 


| had never mentioned that name before; ‘and | 


we have only been engaged three weeks ?” 

He made no reply, but resumed that. 
restless ing. Pearl, shaking off a vague | 
sense of depression, the ‘result. of his words, 
went upstairs to assume.her bridal wreath 
and veil. In less tham another half hour 
they would have become man and wife. 

Pearl) Desmond, it is:your wedding day, 
yet yon littl dream ‘what gueste an inex- 
orable destiny is speeding ‘towards you, or 
how soon they will cross sbreshold! The 

ness of two owomen trembles in 
the balance. Half-an-hour will suffice to 
weigh the scale down on ‘oneside or the other, 
and to decide the joy or misery of a lifetime. 

Her veil arranged over the coils of bur- 
nished hair, entwined with orange blossoms, 
Pearl went, half shyly, downstairs.: John 
Desmond, dressed in Sunday go-to-meeti 
attire, took his daughter im his arms, an 
kisced her fondly. : 





of hauteur, as she bent over the prostrate 
form, ‘and Iam ata loss to know by what 


| means he became an inmate of your cottage.” 


“ L wish so Heaven he had never entered it 
to bring sorrow to me and mice,” exclaimed 
the clerk, vehemently. ‘‘ My daughter, ma- 
dam, is as dear to meas your son is to you. 
That. young lady,” pointing to Amy Win- 
some, ‘‘ is—is she his sister? ” 

“No,” said Mra. Shirley. “My son was 
about to be married. to her — he dis- 
appeared. They are still engaged.” 

" Listen aie ma am, please,’ said John 
Desmond, witha rude eloquence that compelled 
attention. ‘‘’Threeamonths 2go I found your 
son.lying on the church steps one dark night, 
bleeding and senseless. He had been robbed 
and badly injured. I bad him brought in here 
—stranger as he was—and my daughter, Pearl, 
norsed him day and night till be recovered. 
Then the doctor declared his memory was 
completely gone, that only a sudden shock 
could. restore it. Your son had forgotten even 
his own name, and we called him Mr. Blank. 
Plet him go on here, since he had no place 
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else to go to, and no friends. He made a bit 
of money now and again by doing copying for 
the law stationers. Well, in time, the young 
people at fond of each other, as young people 
will. r. Shirley asked my daughter to 
marry him, and she consented, although I was 
aginst itfrom the first. This should have 
been their wedding day. But for your arrival 
they would have been man and wife ere now. 
Ma'am, you have got your son back again, bat 
my daughter's happiness is ruined. I wish 
he had died ere I let him into my house to 
work so much harm. He won't want to 
marry her now that his memory's returned, 
although she was willing enough to take him 
when there seemed little chance of hia ever 
getting any better. Pearl, my poor lass, go 
upstairs and take off those things. It breake 
my heart to see you in them!” 

Womanly sympathy gaining the victory over 
caste prejudice, Mrs. Shirley approached 
Pearl, and took the girl's cold hand in hor 
own. John Desmond’s impassioned words 
hai not been without their effect upon her. 

“‘My poor girl!” she said, gently, ‘‘ your 
father’s explanation has enablei me to view 
this sad affair from a diff-rent standpoint. I 
know now how much I am inde. ed to you 
both for your care of my son. Jelieve me, 
no one regrets your disappointed hopes and 
p3infal position more than myserf. Yet cir- 
oumstances, rather than individuals, are ac- 
countable for what has ccourred. Had my 
son been in the foll ‘possession of his 
mental faculties, he would not have acted so 
strangely in ‘asking you to become his wife, 
ignoring all previously contracted ties. He 
would have been the first to shrink from any- 
thing qqeaene dishonourable conduct. I 
fee! convinced that you will be ready to admit 
this—to pardon the pain he has unwittingly 
inflicted upon you!” 

“I do not blame him” said Pearl, her 
burning, tearless eyes fastened upon Amy 
Winsome, who hung over the couch upon 
which Fred Shirley lay. 

To Amy now belonged the privilege of caring 
for him. He was hers, and hers alone. 
Pearl had no — any claim upon him. He 
had passed out of her life altogether. 

“ He never attempted to deceive me—there 
is nothing to forgive!’ she continued. Then 
tarning to John Desmond, moaned, “ Take 
meaway! Oh! father, take me away!” 

Together the two quitted the room. 

8 »veral hours elapsed ere Fred Shirley re. 
covered consciousness. The doctor who had 
been called in was the same who had 
attended him during his previous illness. 

Sach a remarkable case of lapsed memory, 
rare in the annals of medical lore, had inte- 
rested him deeply at the time ; and this strange | 
sequel to it, this sudden retarn of the lost 
faculty, aroused his professional interest 
afresh. 

Thanks to his efforts, Fred Shirley awoke 
from that death.like trance, weak as a child, 
but otherwise unharmed by the ordeal through 
which he had passed. He recognised Mrs. 
Shirley and Amy, he evinced a perfect know- 
ledge of past events. His memory had returned 
to him unimpaired, yet with it came an over- 
whelming rash of sorrow and regret. 

In his enfeebled condition the doctor forhade 
all excitement or prolonged conversation, 
As scon as possiblé he was removed in a 
carriuge from John Desmond's cottage to the 
hotel at which Mrs. Shirley stayed. 

Before quitting it be made an earnest 
request to be allowed to see Pearl, towspeak 
to her, but she had refused to come forward. 

“ Tell him that Iam not angry or resent- 
fal,’ she said, “by reason of what has 
happened—that he was not to blame, bntof , 
my own will I shall never look upon his face | 
again!” 

The message distressed Fred Shirley to an 
extent that rendered his devoted little fiancée 
somewhat jealous and unhappy. 

By the next day Fred had so far recovered | 
that he was capable of sitting up in an easy 
chair, Talk he would; it was impoasibla to | 








i Mortimer. 


control his restless desire to learn all that 
had transpired since he quitted Barminster. 

A deep, settled sadness seemed to oppress 
his formerly glad, sunny natare—a sadness 
which the presence of Mra, Shirley and Amy 
failed to dispel. 

‘Fred, my dear boy, what induced you to 
disappear in the first instance—to quit your 
home without a word of warning?" asked his 
mother, tenderly. “That woman at Bar- 
minster, with whom you held a long interview 
before going away ; what is the secret of her 
influence over you? Be frank with me, I im- 
plore you!” 

“I lefc all that I most loved and valued 
behind,” he replied, with averted face, “ upon 
making the bitter, overwhelming discovery 
that I have no right to them, that, from my 
birth, I had been an unconscious impostor, 
usurping the place, the privileges, that be- 
longed to another. The knowledge maddened 
me, and I fled!” 

Mrs. Shirley regarded him in all amaze- 
ment. Could it be that his mind was still 
unhinged ? 

** What do you mean?" she asked. 

**T mean that I am not your son/” he went 
on. “The woman who wrote requesting an 
interview informed me to this effect, At first 
I refused to believe it. but facts are stubborn 
things, and she produced evidence which 
it was impossible to controvert. My name is 
not Shirley, but Edward Mortimer. I am her 
sister's child, and she, with ‘a fiendish desire 
to be avenged upon you for having married 
Frank Shirley— whose mistress ‘she had 
formerly been—oontrived to exchange yorr 
child for that of her sister, which bad been 


' entrusted to her soon after birth. Now it is 


easy to understand why I bear so little 
resemblanceeither to youor my soi-disant father. 


' I was palmed off upon you by an adven- 


turess!"’ 

Poor Mrs. Shirley sat speechless and motion- 
less. His words, so calmly uttered, free from 
any trace of insanity, had stricken her to the 
heart. 

Amy crept up and threw a loving arm around 


er. 

* It cannot be!” she exclaimed. “ Why, I 
was never separated from you. I must needs 
have detected such a plot to ive me of my 
child, to substitute another for it, had she 
attempted to carry it out !”’ 

** Nevertheless it was done,’ he insisted. 
‘‘The woman, my aunt, described each detail 
to me minutely, with a kind of fiendish exal- 
tation in the success of her own evil design. 
The nurse who attended you in your confine- 
ment was, it appears, a creatare of here, paid 
to carry out her instructions. Daring the con- 
fasion and distress that followed upon your 
dangerous illness, when the child was lefs for 
awhile entirely to her care, she contrived to 
effect the exchange. Mr. Shirley's heir was 
sent to London and entrusted to strangers, 
under an assumed name, which she refased to 
reveal. I—her sister’s child—grew up at the 
Hall, believing myself to be your son, enjoying 
all the privileges which should have been hi 
Can you wonder that, when the awfal truth 
was revealed to me, I shrank from meeting 
either you or my affianced wife again?" 

A low, sobbing cry escaped Mrs. Shirley’s 
lips—the cry of a tortured soul. She had found 
this beloved son, as she had always deemed 
him to be, only to learn that he was the off- 
spring of another woman ; that her own ehild 
had been taken from her under circumstances 
which rendered it extremely uulikely that she 
would ever meet him again. It was hard 


, indeed to realise the bitter truth, to wrest this 


man from the place he had always held in her 
heart. 

‘‘My child, my son!’ she cried, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ What has become of him?” 

** She declared herself to be ignorant of his 
present whereabouts,” continued Edward 
“ She said he ran away from the 
people with whom she placed him when he 
wae about twelve years old, and nothing was 


his. | living. Lama 


A 


went on to say, emigrated to America, where 
they subsequently died in great poverty. No 
desire to promote my welfare induced her to 
commit this shamefal crime, and to reveal it 
to me after long years of silence. She wished 
to experience the delight of depriving you of 
one whom you had always loved and regarded 
as your son—your own flesh and blood. §he 
would have come to the Hall with her story 
and proclaimed it there had I not disappeared 
as I did, thus falfilling her purpose and gay. 
ing herself from the consequences of such 
revelation.” 

** You should have returned to the Hall that 
day. and revealed this terrible story to me," 
said Mrs. Shirley, ‘‘instead of going away 
without a word. I should not have blamed 
you or he!d you responsible for her sin.” 

“I intended to write to you,” he replied, 
‘*¢elling you all, setting Amy free from her 
engagement, and announcing my intention of 
searching the world till I had succeeded in 
discovering your son and reinstating him in 
the position I had so long asurped. Oa reach. 
ing London, however, I went straight to 6:. 
Wilfred's Church in the City. She told me my 
parents had been married there, and I wished 
to ascertain if that part of her story was cor: 
rect. It was late when I reached the charch, 
and in that dark, lonely spot I was attacked 
from behind, robbed, and severely injured. 
You know the rest.” 

‘The detective who traced you here snc. 
ceeded in tracing that woman also,” said Mrs. 
Shirley. “I will go to her myself. If she 
knows where my son is to be found, I will 
wring the trath from her lips ere another day 
has passed |” 


CHAPTER VY. 
Sux qnitted the room‘as she spoke to send 


an imperative message to Herbert Lyon, bid. 
ding him come to her without delay. Amy 
lingered behini. 

There was an agony of renunciation in 
Edward Mortimer’s gark eyes as they rested 
upon her. She had remained perfectly silent 
during his narrative. He was at a lose to 
know precisely how it had affected her. _ 

‘+ Amy, ere we part, never to meet again,” 
he said, brokenly, “you will absolve me from 
blame in reference to the past, and the rile 
I have been made to play? Oh, my little 
love, I have suffered so much already, and 
the worst is yet to come, when I face life 
alone, bereaved of hope—and you!” 

The passionate regret in his voice gave her 
courage to take the initiative. 

“* Unless you desire it,” she began, slowly, 
‘there will be no need for us to part—for 
our engagement to be cancelled.” 

“No need!" he repsated, beating down the 
wild, radiant hope her words had aroused, 
thrusting it from him. ‘Amy, surely you 
understand that I have lost all I once deemed 
to be mine by right of birth—name, fortune, 
position. In fature I must earn my own 
poor man, the son of obscure, 
humble parents. Moreover, I have been used 
as the instrament with which to effect a cruel 
fraud. In every sense of the word I am & 
detrimental, the last man in the world that 
you, with your many advantages, ought to 
marry. The least I can do is to restore your 

om.” E 

He broke down, ani hid his face in bis 
hands as he spoke. Kneeling down beside 
him, Amy Winsome gently removed them. 

“ What I have so recently heard,” she said, 
steadily, “has in nowise affected my love 
for you. Fred—I cannot bring myself as yet 
to call you by avy other name—it ia you 
love, not your wealth, or your position; they 
are mere accidents, apart from which you 
are capable of existing unchanged. It matters 
nothing to me who your parents were, oF 
whether you are rich or poor. If posél 
you are even dearer to me now than you were 
before. Iam yours now and always, unless, 





heard of him afterwards. My parents, she| with a sudden sharp pang of jealousy, “yo 
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_————— _—_——— 
have ceased to care for me. In that case only 
gill 1 accept my freedom.” : 

With a sudden inrush of tumultuons joy 
Edward Mortimer strained her to his heart. 

“My darling, your fidelity has extracted 
the sting from my misfortunes!’’ he ex- 
claimed, exultantly. ‘I .an face them man- 
fallynow. You have ever held the first place 
in my heart, Amy. Gratitude and liking 
slone drew me towards Pearl Desmond. 
Liven when my intellect was clouded I seemed 
vaguely conscious of thie. Poor, noble, 
generous Pearl! I have done an immense 
amount of unintentional harm all round. 
My mother—what am I saying? I mean 
Mrs. Shirley—will probably raise objections 
toa marriage between us now.” 

“JT think not,” said Amy. ‘Bat were she 
todo so on @ point so closely affecting my 
own happiness I should refuse to yield—to 
admit her authority.” 

The lovers' conversation was here inter- 
rapted by the arrival of Herbert Lyon. Mrs. 
Shirley followed the detective into the room. 

Edward Mortimer repeated to him the 
startling disclosure already narrated at Mrs, 
Shirley’s request, thereby giving him the 
long-desired clue. 

The detective fairly started from his seat 
at the mention of the name of Mortimer. 

“ And your parents, according to Mrs. Mac- 
farren’s statement, both died in America?” 
he said, addressing the young man. 

“Yes; in great poverty." 

“Ah, that fact remains to be proved!" 
ae Herbert oo —_ Mes. — 
farren is at present living ington un 
theassaumed name of Jones. I am desirous 
of bringing both you and Mrs. Shirley face to 
face with her unexpectedly. I have a double 

to serve in so doing.” 

“Tam willing to accompany you if my 
presence can in anywise farther Mrs. Shir- 
ley's desire to disco 


power to wrest him at once from the place he 
had so long held in her heart. An hour later 
the trio started for , Amy electing to 


went along in the cab. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
other, still very sore and sensitive, poor 
fellow, respecting his undesirable relation. 
“I would sooner starve, sir, than touch a 
penny of her ill-gotten wealth |” 

“T was alluding,” continued Lyon, “ not to 
any p ty of which Mrs. Macfarren can 
justly claim the ownership, but to a large 
sum of money, willed to you ten yeara ago by 
your father at his desease, he being under the 
impression that you were still, and always 
been, living under your aunt's roof—an im- 
preasion whish she had taken care to main- 
tain. By means of forged signatures this sum 
of money, amounting to twenty thousand 
pounds, legally yours, fell into her hands, and 
the fraud has only recently been discovered. 
Aa American detective requested me to work 
Up the case, and, if possible, to fiad both aunt 
and nephew. Thanks to your disclosure of 
to-day, my task bas been rendered an easy 
one. Itis for you to say, Mr. Mortimer, if 
you will prosecute.” 

“T hardly know yet," said the young man, 
wearily. ‘She may prove willing to die- 
barge some of the money which is in reality 
mine, At any rate, our knowledge of the 
crime committed must be held over her as a 
threat to extort information respecting 
Frederick Shirley. In that way it may prove 
Of great service, Whatever she knows con. 


cerning him she shall be made to reveal. I 
Swear it |’? 


When the cab stopped in front of the house 


where Mrs. Jones resided, its occupants got!of money home from time to time in the 
dat, and Herbert Lyon rang the bell. belief that his boy was still under my care. 
‘Mrs. Jones at home?” he asked of the, He left him a sum of money when he died. 
servant-girl, who recognised him again as the ,That,as you are aware, it seems, I appro- 
young man who had recently called, collecting  priated to my own use. Is there any other 
names for thé local directory. ‘Very good, ! information you would like to receive?” 
you need not announce us, we will walk in.” “If you have a woman's heart within your 
Ere the girl could protest or remonstrate, breast,"’ said poor Mrs. Shirley, beseechingly, 
Herbert Lyon had entered the ground floor ‘you will tell me what became of my son. 
parlour, followed by Mrs. Shirley, in a state of | You cannot have lost sight of him com- 
deep, yet repressed agitation, and Edward pletely.” 
Mortimer. Lyon had kept the latterin the ‘' But I have,” rejoined Jane Macfarren, 
cab until the last moment, lest Mrs. Jones glancing at Herbert Lyon rather than at Mre. 
should recognise him from the window of her , Shirley as she spoke. ‘“ You appeal to my pity ! 
sitting-room. —you! who considered my heart when it bled 
A gaunt, elderly, hard-featured woman, ' and broke over Frank Shirley’s infidelity ? He 
dressed in severe black, sprang to her feet at ought to have married me. I came of re- 
the entry of the unannounced, unexpected spectable people. Iknownothingregarding your 
visitors, and confronted them defiantly, her son’s fate. I did not keep him with me after 
knitting still grasped in her hand. gaining possession of him. I placed him 
‘What is the meaning of this? ’’ she de- | with some people living in London, and paid 
manded, in deep harsh tones. “ Who,” point- | them a small sum for his maintenance, while 
ing to Herbert Lyon, a gleam of frantic he was still a boy. He ran away from them 
terror in her eyes, “are you? I know the eventually, and nothing was ever heard of him 
others, but-——”’ {after. In all — with a diabolical 
‘‘ My name is Herbert Lyon,” was the quiet laugh, ‘he is dead!” 
reply, ‘‘and I am a detective. Mrs. Mac-! The anguish em on Mrs. Shirley's face 
farren, alias Mrs. Jones, you stand convicted ‘ afforded her exquisite enjoyment—even now. 
of two crimes, for which you will be com-' ‘The name of these people to whom you 
pelled to answer, namely abduction in the entrusted Frederick Shirley?” demanded 
first instance, forgery in the second.” | Edward Mortimer, sternly. ‘It is in my 
Jane Macfarren sank back into a chair, her power, remember, and in that of Mre. Shirley 
hard face working convulsively. | also, to have you prosecuted upon two distinct 
‘t Herbert Lyon,” she repeated, ‘‘ and it has' charges. If you would evade the consequences 
fallen to his share to arrest me; there is some! of your ill-doing in the past you will not 
trath in an avenging Providence after all.| withhold the desired information. Other. 
Well, do your worst,” she continued, with a , wise the punishment you so richly merit shall 
fierce courage born of despair. ‘I shall ask i overtake you. I, your nephew, assure you of 
mo mercy at your hands. I feel curious to this.” oe 
know how you have succeeded in bringing) “If I were to be torn in pieces by wild 
these things home to me. You must be a’ horses as the penalty of remaining silent u 
promising detective, Mr. Lyon, sure to ad-' this point I would not k1” said Jane 
vance in your profession. Why have you!Macfarren, her eyes still fastened upon 
brought my amiable nephew, and Mra. Shirley | Herbert Lyon, who regarded her steadily in 
of Shirley Hall here with you? Does he ex-' turn. 
pect to receive back his fortane, and she her| ‘ How old was the boy when he ran awa 
son? It is notin my power to realise their' from the people with whom you had sineel 
expectations. I would not do it if I could.” | him?” asked Herbert Lyon, quietly. . 
The woman was farious; her own fierce de-| ‘‘ That is for youasa detective to discover,” 
sire to be avenged upon another woman had! she retorted, with a bitter laugh. ‘Find 
brought this ruin upon her. Bat for that Frederick Shirley, if you can. challenge 
revelation made at Barminster to her nephew, you to find him! I defy you to do so! 
the damning facts, the chain of evidence now | Her voice rose to an exultant scream as 
encircling her, would have remained for ever ,she spoke. Mrs. Shiriey turned away, sick 
undisclosed. One event had led up to’ at heart. 
another, until the whole of her iniquity stood; ‘'I shall never find him!" she moaned. 
revealed. ‘Bat I will!'’ exclaimed Edward Mor- 
Mrs. Shirley, unable to remain in the back- , timer, solemnly, standing there in the centre 
ground any longer, approached a few steps of the room. ‘It is the only atonement I 
nearer to Mrs. Macfarren, and addressed that can make for the deception so long practised 
lady with quivering lips. {upon you, and in which I, unconsciously, 
“What had I ever done to you,” she participated. I will make it the one aimand 
asked, ‘that you should rob me of my child purpose of my life to find your son, oe 
and substitate another in his stead, thereby he still lives, and to ressore him to you an 
causing intense suffering not only to me but the position I have so long usurped. 
to your own nephew, whom I had always! ‘No need todo that,” said a voice, rendered 
regarded as my son, when your sinful act less firm than usual by deep emotion. ‘“ He 
became known?” ia here!" s 
“What had you done?” repeated Mrs.| Mrs, Shirley and Edward Mortimer gazed 
Maofarren, sitting there with sinister faceand in all astonishment at the speaker. Jane 
folded arms, frowning darkly at her interro- | Macfarren sprang to her feet, her face livid 
gator. ‘You married Frank Shirley, you, with passion. j 
took him away from me, If you had not; “ "Then you know all!” she exclaimed, in a 
crossed bis path he might have falfilled his|tone of fierce disappointment and baffled 
promise, and made me his wife. I had reason | malice. ‘It is a plot, a conspiracy, got up 
enough to hate you, and it is in my nature to between you ! Frederick Shirley, I wish that 
do things thoroughly. I hated his mother |I had killed you in your infancy ere you lived 
also,” pointing to Edward Mortimer, “al-' to grow up and defeateach cherished scheme 
though she was my own sister. of revenge, as you have done to-day ! 
‘T had hoped to marry Luke Mortimer as} “What does it mean?” faltered Mrs. 
@ last resource. I was good looking in those} Shirley, approaching the young detective. 
days, whatever I may be now, and he fancied |‘ You, my son! Oh, mercifal Heaven! can 





her instead, a simple, modest girl—a mere | it indeed be true?” atte opie 
baby. They met with adverse fortune, how- “ You have it upon her own admission, he 
' ever, and Nina was compelled to leave her| replied, his dark, handsome face aglow with 
| infant child in my care, she and her husband | intense feeling. ‘I am the lad who, by reason 
going to Amerioa. It was then the idea of | of the ill-treatment he received, ran away at 
exchanging the children who were of the} the age of twelve to commence life on his own 
same age occurred to me, and I succeeded in|account. When I met this women in the 
carrying it out. Nima died soon after her| City three days ago,” printing to Janc Mac. 
: arrival in America, and her husband married | farren, ‘her featares seemed strangely fami- 
again and became prosperous. He sent sums’ liar to me, yet I could not then recall where 
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and when I had met her before, Mr, But Pearl was not: there. She had. gone} Dvuuzy (to Brown): “ Brown, I nnderstang 


Mortimer'’s statement, made a few , hours 
since, hia. allusion to. Frederick Shirley's 
early days, described to him by Jane Mac- 
farren as having been passed amidst strangera 
in Lon@on, reminded me: of my own. wretched 
boyhood. By adightning flash of memory I 
identified her with a woman who came once 
to. the, miserable place. where I dwelt for the 
urpose of seeing my guardians, Allowing 
for the difference in age, I recognise her again 
now. Lremember how, ere going away; her 
iron hand strack me some:heayy, purposeless 
blows out of sheer spite; how. she bared my 
arm. to inepect-two leiters.satsooed.upon it in 
Indian ink. I saw ber no more until we met 
in the City.the other day.. Mr, Mortimer's 
story first. led me.to connect these, facts. with 
your. family history—to entertain the idea 
that I might prove to. be your; migaing son.” 

** And those letters on your arm?” oried 
Mrs. Shirley, eagerly. 

‘* There are two—'' F,.8.,” probably placed 
there by Mrs. Maofarren, who.can sarely 
afford to be. little more,explicit now.” 

‘* They were my work,” said,the person. ap: 
pealed to, sullenly, ‘' for the purpose of reong- 
nising yon, in after years, should I desire ‘to 
do.so, When you catered this room, thought 
you were unaware of your own identity, and 
L wag not likely to mform yonof.it. You are 
Frederick Shirley. _ Herbert. Lyon is, merely 


the name I bestowed upon you inlieu of your | 


right.one. . I, recognised, you, by. your. strong 
lixenesa to. your father; Frank Shirley,as soon 
as yoo came in,’’ 

‘\My-son, my son,” oried. Mrs. Shirley, her 
tears flowing thick and fast. ‘' Then-that 
likeness, which I too had observed, was »ot 
accidental. Heaven has-been mereifnl, very 
mercifal, in restoring you to me agaia—alter 
many days!” 

Deeply agitated, Fred, Shirley clasped his 
mother in hie arms, Edward Mortimertarced 
away from that sacred meeting, and walked 
towards the windew. Jane Muacfarren ‘stood 
there regarding the mother and.son. witha 
fierce sense of defeat \and: foiled malice. It 
waa through herjagency they had met again, 
she who had done,hen vémoest,to sever them, 
What heavier puniahment could, possibly have 
been mpted.out to-her than thie? 

“Frederick, you and. Edwerd, Mortimer 
will, l-hope,- become firm friends,” said, Mra, 
Shirley, as she recovered her wonted. com, 
posute; and. the two young men. clasped 
heads without a.trace,of ill-fecling or re- 
sentime 


at, \ 
Each felt that ciroumstances- alone were 


responsible for their reversed :positions and 
strange recent adventures. 

Ere they ,uitted, the honse Jane Macfar- 
ren wad constrained to sign a written, ad- 
miasion of her gnilt, . respecting, both the 
abduction and the forgery. 

She further agreed to »make over a sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds: to Edward Morti- 
mer, being part of the intercepted ‘legacy, 
in. consequence of which surrender he. con- 
sented to forego a: presecution. Mrs. Shirley 
pardoned her on the condition that she left 
England never to return again. 

The surprise in store for Amy Winsome 
waa great. She did not resent the real Fred 
Shirley's advent,-however, or regret it, since 
Mre. Shirley bad expressed; her willingness 
to sanction the engagement between Amy 
and Edward Mortimer, and Amy was: too 
happy, too unselfish, to regret her lover's 
changed, position. 

Their business in town settled at length, 
and Jane Macfarren finally disposed of, Fred 
Shirley, his mother, Amy, and Edward. Mor- 
timer, returned to Shirley.Hall, where Dora, 
little dreaming. what important events had 
tramspired within the last few days, awaited 
their arrival. 

Before leaving town, Edward Mortimer 
went, again to St. Wilfred's-lane, hoping to 
see;/Pearl Desmond. He felt, how much he 
was indebted to her; be deeply regretted the 
suffering he had caused her, 


into the country for a change, her father 
said, and Mortimer never met her;again. 

Old John’s manner was stern and. aon- 
friendly. He. refnsed to accept,,any rempne- 
ration for the -hospitality extended to-the 
young man, and Edward Mortimer came 
away, having failed to effect a zeconciliation 
with bim. 

Pearl never married. She kept her father's 
house until he died, then-entered.a large Lon- 
don hospital, and went. through the usual 
course of training.in order to become a 
nurse. 

A brave, capable, large-hearted woman 
with, deep sympathy for, the sick and, suffer- 
ing, she goes on her way tbrough life cheerfally 
ancomplainingly, yet with the image of the 
only man she ever loved still engraven upon 
her heart, and.enly death.can efface it. _ 

At Herbert Lyon, or rather F'red Shirley's, 
r , Dora was, kept: in ignorance of his 
identity until.he reached Shirley, Hall, 


wanm blood rushing to ber fair face. 
**Mr, Lyon,” she said,;:timidly, extending! 
her hand 


“ No, not Mr, Lyon, Dora; but Fred Shirley, 
my .own dear, longdoat sen,” said Mrs. 
Shirley, witha smile; 

And Dora, upon: being: made ‘aware of. the 
strange combination of circumstances that 
had iplaced both Mortimer and! Fred: Shirley 
in their rightial positions at last, disgraced 
herself for: the:first time by fainting. 

Uponsher: recovery, the others stole awéy, 
‘leaving: her with Pred Shirley. ‘The two 
young people seon arrived: at a perfect-under- 
standing with eachother. . 

“ We shall thave:a double wedding soon;’’ 
said MreShirley, with aemile,.as:she kissed, 
and. weloomed her danghter-in-law ‘elect, 
glancing | towards. \the other pair, seated 
apart in! a‘ deep window recess, absorbed’ 
= Dae own #fiairs, 2 Joo 4 

er prophecy came ‘true. you w 
know. bow ‘that ever. to: be-rememberedwed- 
ting day-passed off; you'mast: run down to 

Barmineter; and: the:Barmiuster people will 

tell you allabont it. 

[rae END.) 


(8 nen ae a, 


FACETI A, 


Men who are,glad to have. a.deaf.ear turned 
to them—Anrists, 

Some men are so lacking in hospitality that 
they will. not even entertain an idea. 

AN artist once painted! the picture ofa gan 
aay that i¢ went off—the sheriff took 
i ya 

“ You need better‘air;’‘said the doctor-to a 
poor but proud invalid fady of maiden , 


some millionaire.’’ 

‘IT say, Jenkins, can you tella young tender 
chicken from an old best one?’ ‘‘ Of conrse 
I can.” “ Well, how?*.“ By the teeth,” 
* Ohickens have no teeth.” ‘“No, but I have.” 

Waaconer: ** Mrs. Pancake ing. that 
the last ton of coal. yon. sent her.seems to. be 
very light,” Coal Merchant: “ All right. Just 
shovel some slate into the next load; she'll 
find that heavy enongh.” 

A uiTTLe boy was. asked, by his: unole if he 
wanted some flowers, and replied: “I don’t 
care if Ido.” The anclegaid: ‘I never give 
flowers to: boya who ‘don't care.’’’ Where- 
upon urchin responded: “I don’t care if 
Ido; but I do.care.if I don’t,’ 

Hovsemaip: “ It does-my heart good to see 
you and the baby together. It’s a pretty pic- 
tare., Sare, an’ be'a she image of you.’ Fond 





Mother: “ But they all say that he looks like 

his father, Mary.” Housemaid: ‘ Bless your 

seeeay he's not good-looking enough for 
~ : 


She had not, expected the detective to-re- | 
turn with the others, and his arrival sent the’ 


| father?” 


“ Ah, doctor, then please send nie d | into 


that Robinson referred to me yesterday asa, 
old fool. I don’t-think that sort of thing js 
right.” Brown ; ‘Why, of course if ain't right, 
Dumley, You can’t be more than forty as the 
outside.” 

Earnest Onristian: ‘‘ Does your husband 
go, to church regularly, Mze. Sprig?” “ Yeo, 
sir; be goes every-day.” ‘Hvery day! You 
mean every Sunday, don’t you?” “No; 1] 
mean every day. He's slating the roof of the 
Methodist, church.” 

A youre man: asked. the lady: of his affeo, 
tions the other evening how she jiked the look 
of his new style of rps ye are After 
critically surveying him: the collar, she 
replied: ‘‘ Very nice,-indeed. «It looks like g 

itewashed ;fence around # lunatio asylam,” 

PuotocraPser: ‘Now try to look as plea. 
sant as youcan. Think about yeur best girl,” 
Victim: ‘‘ I wish you hadn't: mentioned ‘that 
subject, er girl a ees Photo- 
grapher (equal to emergency): ‘ Well, 
think about some other fellow’s : 

“ You say you-aren’t getting song very well 
in your courtship, Bro c hat's the 
trouble? A cross dog?” ‘* Noi” ‘An irate 
“No,” “A younger brother who 
hides behind the sofa?" ‘No, Daringer. It’s 
an older sister, who hagn’t sense enough to 
retire.” 

“Tire —— oapanaae — a? *T bave 

jiven up literary’ 5 present.” 
f And what are youy doing now?" *I:haye 
gone into sbusiness’’::**Indeedd??: ‘Yes, I 
have turnéd farnitmre dealers’ ‘tAnd:do you 
selicmuoh?”': “‘Ziskhould think«se; I’ve sold 
all mpowns ”’ bes 

‘Tre  mittieter’s —_ — pdr 
Sunday morning, . about 
‘* going home with Ne yi” ‘Her mother asked 
her if she th that was.a proper tong to 
sing on a : ~ a how ‘do ante 
wae the reply; + ‘wee goitg wi 
her ‘from driseh, Sindey-ereoteg? * 

Acenr (to woman, ‘who has beyght a Bible 
on fasbanoaiaee) ve called, ma'am, tithes 
fmonthly eee t. . Wo : “@All right; 
I’ve gotiit tied Gp ima rag fer you.” T'll fetch 
it.’ “ Youare ‘pleased: with the® book, of 
course,’ ma’ane?.” Well; yes; “T° like the 
kiver;: but “me ‘nor: theold “man are 
much pleased with the readin" matter.” 

“ Vioxer,”’ said ‘the young. with, hair 
evenly balanced and faultless attire, ‘1 have 
eome to-night to ask you. a question that has 
been on my mind for weeks.” ‘Well, Victor, 
what is it?” said the shy goddess, “Iam 
anxious to know if on A me for 
better or worse?” ‘‘ Well, Viotor, tb look. at 
you I Say worse.” Victor i3 single 
yet. 

A centizmay who was closely wra in & 
far coat, surmounted by a cap to , took 
a-seat ins railway éhe side of s 
3 sttempts to draw her 
convereation, but without avail. At last 
Aa “ Madam, why rd dar 
gracious? take -me -& wolf io 

ie “ No; quite the reverse,” 


Farm Division.—‘'‘My dear,” ssid. the ant 
of @ young widow to her nieoe ong day, “s 
that your. husband’a. portrait onthe wall? 
“ Yes, auntie’’ ‘ How-blisefally happy, 00d 
what -a, heaven on carth; must have: been his 
life below,” simpered the aunt. ‘ Ab, yes, 
paid the widow; “but we divided the thing 
up, 80 that when he became blisefal in heaver 
I happy on. earth,” 

Tuer are taking evidence in a divorce case. 
The husband is under examination. His wife, 


rostrated with grief, is g bitterly, cover. 
jog her tase wither , “Now, 
gays the counsel, ‘are you not ashamed to 
have thus brataily [ a tender 


young woman of twenty-five?” The wile 
suddenly raised her head, ‘I beg your - 
don,” she sobs, “twenty-four only.” AD 





she again gave way to her grief. 
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SOCIETY, 


Tur Prince of Wales has presented a massive 
silver challenge cup to the Cromer Golf Club. 
The Prince is about to be presented by the 
followers of the Norfolk Haunt, of which His 
Royal Highness is master, with a model of a 
fox in silver. 


Tue Emperor and Empress of Russia, with 
the other members of the Imperial family, 
were present at the ceremony of blessing the 
waters of the Neva, which was performed by 
the Metropolitan. After the religious rites 
had been performed, a State lunch was given 
at the Winter Palace. The Emperor sub- 
sequently distributed small tokens of -gold to 
all those who were with him in the Imperial 
train at the time of the railway accident near 
Borki, in memory‘of their miraculous escape. 
The tokens represent a miniature copy of a 
gacred picture which. was found quite un- 
damaged after the accident-in the dining 
saloon of the. train. The Empress is 
expected to spend several months at Naples. 
She has been advised to do so for her health, 
The King of Denmark and the Dake of 
Cumberland are expected to-pay her a visit 
there, 

Tue beautifal house-of Mr. Graham Tayler, 
Bankura, was the scene of great festivities on 
the occasion of the marriage of Miss A. Helen 
Beresford, danghter of the late Henry Beres- 
ford, B C.8., and sister of Rev. Gilbert Beres- 
ford, with Mr. George’ Broadfoot Havelock, 
youngest son of General Sir Henry Havelock, 
K.0.B., of Lucknow, and only brother of Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan,. Bart., V.C., C.B. ‘The 
bride was dressed in a white satin bodice and 
train over old. point lace, with orange blossoms 
and tulle veil, and she cartied a bouquet of 
white roses, A little page in gobelin-like 
plush, and two young bridesmaids. in white 
silk, with lopg tulle veils and white chrysan- 
themums, followed her to the altar. 


ConoxeL Norta’and his party will probably 
be absent from England six motiths, during 
which time they Visit. the colonel’s pro- 
perties in Chili,-and< will return vid San 
Franeisco and Néw York; visiting Oanadaand 
all places of.interest en route across thé 
American Continent, Mrs, North remaing: in 
England to superintend the ‘additions: and 
Fi of the colonel’s house at Eltham, 
in t, 


Lorp anp ‘Lapy Hennixen’s silver wedding 
was celebrated at Thornham Hall recently, 
Amongst the numerous Fare was @& 
bracelet, given to Lady i 
tenants’ wives on’ Lord Uemniker's estate 
and a handsome silver gift from the menibérs 
of the household, In the evening there was.a 
ball at the Hall, the guests: numbering over 
three hundred. 


Mrs. Nopua has given’ brilliant ball at 
Park Place, Henléy-on Thames, The floral 
decorationa were. exceptionally lovely; the 
Riviera contributed its choiceat treasures of 
both fruits and flowers, for in the reception 
rooms bunches of oranges, olives, and citrong, 
with foliage fresh as though just gathered, 
hung in bunches from a background of white 
marble, falling amid a cascade of roses of 
every tint. white lilies, and bere and there an 
orchid. The air was laden with the perfume 
of acacia and eucalyptus. 

Other marble backgrounds displayed poin- 
Settias and ferns. The corridors were 
&tranged with orchids. On a table was a 
huge cushion of dark violets, with a ribbon 
of Neapolitan violets across, fringed with 
green leaves, A yellow plush basket was 
massed with mimosa and white lilac, tied 
With yellow ribbon. A small grotto on the 
Stairs, with delicate ferns, was lighted by 
myriads of coloured lights. The sapper was 
Served at small. tables and one long buffet in 
the billiard-room, and was exceptionally 


STATISTICS, 


Tax population of Germany, according to 
the last census, is 46,855,704. 

Tue metropolitan characteristics of the in- 
habitants of the United States are noticeable 
id the following statistics :—In 1790 one-thir- 
tieth of oar population was found in cities ; in 
1800, one-twenty-fifth ; in 1820, one-twentieth; 
in 1850, ‘one-eighth ; in 1860,’ one-sixth; in 
1880, two-ninths. 

Tue Growts or Brruin.—A Berlin news- 
paper recently published statistics showing 
the growth of that city during the last seven- 
teen years. Removed as it is far from the 
sea-coast, and situated upon a river which is 
only such in name, the rapid development of 
the Prussian metropolis is one of the marvels 
of the age. From 1870 to 1887 Berlin almost 
doubled its: population, adding 639,100 to its 
numbers, averaging 87,592 each year. During 
the same period the number of lots built upon 
grew to 6,187, or an annual increase of 364. 
In the year 1870 there were 56 persons to 
every lot upon which a house stood. In 1873 
this had increased -to 60, in 1879 to 61, in 1883 
to 65, and in 1887 to 71... The density of the 
population is constantly increasing. ‘The 
average rent of a dwelling in 1870 was 479 
marks, which in'1887 had risen to 649 marka 
or about £32, Berlin has over 1,500,000 in. 
habitants at the present time. 


GEMS. 


A man of business'is not always @business 
_ Lora to best convictions is an. important 
"Hasrn fis costly. a blessing to be fooled 
“No bessing equals the pessession of a stout 





DirFicuLTims are overcome by diligence and 
agsiduity. 
Don't staré business’and fast; living at the 
same time. 
Ay’ optimist is an unreflective, individual 
with nerves at concert pitch. 
. We find self-made’ men ‘very often, but self- 
unmade ones a good deal oftener. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Gzmus,—For a dozen cakes, beat an vantil 
light; then add a’ pint of milk and & ten. 


of flour. Bake'in, hot gem.pans for twenty 
minutes.. This makes a good breakfast, 
Curxsn, when cut for the table; very soon 
dries, and is left severely alone. This should 
be grated and put away in a wide-monthed 
‘bottle that can be closely corked. It will be 
ready forthe many uses which the skilful cook 
so well understands in the manufacture of 
custards, . patties, omelets and many other 
dishes. 
Onance Caxe.—Two cups of sugar and half 
cup of butter stirred to a cream; .one cup 
of sweet milk, three: eggs well beaten, three 
caps of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. For the frosting take the whites of 
two eggs; save out enough to frost the top; 
add to the rest the juice and grated rind of 
an orange, and spread between the layers. 
Dovaunuts.—One-and-a-half cups of sugar, 
one tablespoonfal. of butter, _ into 
sugar, one cup of milk, one egg well beaten 
together, add as much flour as needed to roll 
out easily, one teaspoonfal of cream tartar, 
one-half spoonfal of soda, a little salt, and a 
small quantity of nutmeg. Have lard boiling 
hot, and stir frequently while cooking. Cut 


spoonfal of salt, stir into this slowly one pint | good 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sryxz is only the frame to hold our thoughts, 

It is like the sash of a window—if heavy, it 

will obscure the light. The object is to have 

as little sash as will hold the light, that we 

— not think of the former, buéi have the 
tter. 


An Anras's Covurtsnir.—The Arab loves as 
none but an Arab can love; but he is also 
mightily excitable and easily won. An Arab 
sees & girl bearing water or brashwood, and, 
in a moment, almost in a glance, is as madly 
in love as if he had passed years of courtship. 
He thinks of nothing else, cares and dreams 
of nothing else bnt the girl he loves; and not 
unfrequently, if he is disappointed in his af- 
fection, he pines and dier. In order to com- 
mence his suit, he sends for a member of the 
irl’s tribe who has access to the harem; and 
ensuring his secrecy, by a' solemn oath, 
confesses his love, and entreats his confidante 
to arrange an interview. The confidante goes 
to ‘the girl, gives her a flower or a blade of 
grass, and says, ‘Swear by Him who made 
this flower and us also that you will not reveal 
to anyone that which I am_ about to unfold to 
you.” If the girl will. not accept the proposal 
she will not take the oath; bat, nevertheless, 
keeps the matter perfectly secret from all. If 
she is favourably disposed to the match, she 
answers, ‘‘‘‘I swear by Him who made the 
flower you hold and.us.”., Then the place and 
time of meeting are settled. These oaths are 
never ‘broken, and it is not‘long before the 
ardent lover hecomes the happy husband. 


Stop ix’ Trum.—Even agreeable people can 
easily degenerate into bores. ‘Tom Moore was 
a charming singer of, hid own songs, but no 
one could persuade him to.sing more than two 
at onetime. He was the pet of fashionable 
society, and:would ‘flit about of an evening 
from party bet perf always importuned to 
Bing, and always willing to gratify others in 
this way; but.he had no idea of stepping 
over the line and allowing a single person to 
be annoyed. Two songs would be agreeable. 
Three or more might canse him to be voted a 
bore, and’ so he alwsys. resigned his seat at 
the piano when everyone wished him to re- 
«iain, If other people and especially if poli- 
ticians would act on ‘the same principle? If 
the young man, who a into a neighbour's 
once or twice ® week and stays three hours, 
thus making himself a terror to a well. ordered 
honsehold, would only limit his calls to thirty 
minutes! One of these who extended his call 
well toward midnight, was quietly asked by 
his hostess if he would remain to breakfast ? 
He.was a. sensible fellow and took the hint in 

part, -learning a .lesson. which. always 
helped to make him a welcome guest. 


Toe Myatia Wreats.—In. many parte of 
Germany it is stil customary for the brides- 
maids to bring thé myrtle wreath, which they 
have eubscribed together to purchase on the 
nuptial eve, tc the housé of the bride, and to 
remove.it.from,ber head atthe close of the 
wedding-day. After this has been done, the 
pride is blindfolded, and the myrtle wreath 
being put into her hand, she tries to place it 
on the head of one of .her bridesmaids as they 
dance aroud her; for, in accordance with an 
old belief, whoever she crowns ia sure to be 
married within a year from that — Ags 
may be imagined, this ceremony is the source 
of no small excitement, each bridesmaid 
being naturally anxious to follow the exam 
of the bride. Referring once to the bridal 
wreath and chaplet. it is still a current notion 


the | in many parts of Great Britian that the bride 


in removing thece must take special care that 
her bridesmaids throw away every pin. Not 
only is it affirmed that misfortune will over- 
take the bride who retains even one pin used 
in her marriage toilet, but woe aleo to the 
bridesmaids if they keep any of them, as 





with round cutter, making a hole in the 





excellent, 


centre, 


their prospects of mairiage will. thereby be 
materially lessened. 
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C. 8. V.—Lemons used in moderation are considered 


healthful. 
G. L. M.—1. It has no particular meaning. 2. We 


are unable to judge. 3. Fair. 


Anxious Oxz.—We can recommend nothing better | 
than 


the constant use of the tweezers. 


F. 8. L. 8. Horervt.—An answer will have been sent 
you before this notice reaches your eye. 


H. J.—To get rid of superfiuous flesh avoid articles 
of food that contain much starch or sugar. 


E, E.—Bither too little or excessive t is harmful 
to the eyes. No artificial light can be equal to the 
light of day. 


L, E.—Pimples may be prevented by not indulging 
in salt, rich, or greasy dishes. A cooling aperien 
taken now and then may also prove of service. 

Cc. W. B.—Near-sightedness is sometimes ——— 
but it is often cau: in children by bending over 
bringing the eyes too close to the books or papers they 


D. G. C.—Am: the black sympathetic inks are the 
pete IP solu of eo lead will turn black 
by m the paper with sulphide of potassium. 
If ver is used, dip the into a solution 
of ammonia. oride of mereury 


turn black when 
wet with chloride of tin. 

CarLa.—Your beet is to take no notice of an 
them. Treat them all with silent contempt, and t! 
will soon weary of annoying you. tells 

Jan ed pure as ice or chaste as snow we 
escape calumny. The only method therefore 
is to be silent and live ft down. 

Avine F.—A t bow is all that etiquette requires 

—_ _— rl og 
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you is to issue new certificates and 
after they have been called in. 


His Dariiva.—1, You are too 
place, to know your own mind in 
ieast you Se ee nee = 
your you carry on anything lerhand 
scomsh pou will Ibs bo sepenh heart. s. Doves 
shall be given shortly. 3. We could not judge; 
writing is good in style but very careless, for a girl of 
your age. 

A. Peck —The 


the property 
to receive any other pecuniary reward unless the wards 
cheese te make them a present. If you desire to show 
your appreciation of the gentleman's services, give him 
a vpretty writing: ik, dressimg-case, or any useful 
article that your means will allow. 


M. F. O.—Masaniello is a contraction of Tommaso 
Aniello, the name of the Italian popular leader, who 
‘was assassinated in Naples, July 16, 1647. He was a fisher- 
man. He was killed as a tyrant, but was subsequently 
revered by the oo as @ liberator, Auber’s opera is 
founded upon bh @ days’ career. A tax on fruit and 
vegetables led to the uprising in which he 
claimed “ -General of the Neapolitan 
He was buri itary honours. 
were granted a general amnesty. 


Bertua.—There are several lofty mountains in Ger. 
ae i prominent among them being Feldberg, in the 
Black Forest, 4,675 feet above the sea ; the Erv-Gebirge, 
or ore mountains, the principal peak of which is 
Schwarzwald, rising to a height of 4,500 feet; the 
Thuringian range, comprising the peaks of Beerberg and 
Schneekopf, each of which has a height of 3,300 feet ; 
the Rhon-Gebirge, a mountain chain in Central 
many, in which are the traces of many extinct vol- 
canoes ; the Vogelberg, whose highest it is 2,430 feet 
above sea-level; the Hartz-Mountains, and the Wester- 
wald, a seventy-mile chain of West Germany, forming 
the boundary between Westphalia and Nassau, the 
principal summit of which ig 2.847 feet in 
in no case do any of the mountain ranges in that 
country exceed an elevation of 5,000 feet, and wi’ 
they yey ee caaper | as a northern branch of the 
great Alpine system of Europe, bear no comparison with 
the Alps in point of height. 


The insurgents 


hi 


D. B.—Harry is a nickname applied to persons pear- 
ing the name of Henry. 

F. F.—It was Euclid that made the celebrated answer 
to Ptolemy, that there was no royal road to geometry. 

R. N. 8.—The number of slaves awai' 
dom in Cuba, according to the last pu’ 
was 25,381. 


H. M.—Concentrate your mind on everything you 
seed, Rendon Ohemve, and in the course of time the 
defective memory be greatly improved. 

J. J. 8.—Yes. Chocolate is easy of adulteration, and 
it is often diluted with farinaceous su! ces, such as 
arrowroot, sago, or wheat flour, and with animal fats. 


L. L. W.—To restore furniture, use three parte 
linseed ofl and one part of spirits of turpentine, Put 
woollen cloth, 


their free- 
statement, 


on with a and when dry, rub with 
wooilen. 

Janzy.—There is nothing to prevent an actress from 
kee character thstanding the 


any Cingtalions bcscthing tee teetitepe ef then § 
lowing that professicn. 

Grorrrey Damyy.—1l. Join a good athletic club and 
practise — 2. Ln ge el 
amiabie as can. 8. You cannot change the shape 
your feabecss. 4. Moderate, 


A. N. B.—It is thought that the word cash is “erived 


from the Italian cassa, the chest in which Italian mer- 
chants kept their money. The application of “cash” 
to money is altogether English. 

D. R. §.—Brass and fron are first mentioned in the 
Bible in the twenty 

of Genesis. Girl occurs but onee in Writ, and that 
in the third verse of the third chapter 


to the hair, on which account we ot 
of them. ingredients used in making thom attect 
the roots of the hair, and in a very short 


~. Valentine allows— 
. maidens, smiling, smiling, 
O’er lovers’ and vows, 
May true love ye never ; 

, where its spell is flung, 


the trade in worsted goods, but at the present date 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, is the principal seat of the 
worsted yarn and stuff manufactures of England, and is 
the t mart for long wools. Stockings made of 
ae menost God cate. asad ty Sp eeteen , 
Shakespeare uses fawn 
tc aida weet 
at W. A, —~ Cupane Cheon pie. a : 
many years English Navy Pay Departmen 
end aftet bio seticemsent beoumne & 
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. 8.—In olden times the h 
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a warning to the heart. In many of 

at the present day the notion still that 
salve must not be applied to the flesh, or the skin 
scratched, with any but the ring finger. 


as may contain gases under alight pressure. 
= htest distension of the gas confined in the 
y would overcome the difference in gravity between 





itand the water, and cause the corpse to come to the 
surface. 








D. R. A.—Give up any foolish notions of going on the 
stage, and turn to more substantial things. Use your 
friends, but do not imagine that 

on you, the general public 


powers, 
be got rid of 
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